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New Arithmetics 
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D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New Work, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


LIPPINGOTT'S 
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OF READERS. 


The only Series on the “ Narrative 
Plan.” 
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tion, as they make it very different from 
the ordinary Spelling-Book. 

(1.) The principle of COME Aa 
AND CO has been generally ob- 
served in the selection of the words in the 
lessons. 


2.) The words 
MON USE and T 
LY MISSPELLED. 


(3.) These words have been SELECTED 
AND CLASSIFIED with great care. 


(4.) The lessons are WELL GRADED 
and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. 

(5.) Greater attention is paid to “ HOM- 
ONYMES” than in any other work with 
which we are acquainted. 

(6.) Free use has been made of “ LIT- 
ERARY GEMS,” mostly from English 
poetry. These are dependent on the les 
son, and are intended to illustrate the use 
of the words and to serve for memorizing. 


iven are those in COM- 
OSE MOST COMMON. 





Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PusLisHErs, 
715 & 717 Market St. Philadelphia. 
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Cloth. Leather backs. Single copies for examination sent 
on receipt of introduction prices. 
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‘“ 65 cents. Original! 
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To MAKE OUR VACATION as pleasant 
as yours, we ask you to remit your sub- 
scription before July 1, if it is due. The 
editors and publishers must be content 
with but two weeks’ vacation, while most 
of our subscribers have two months’ and 
more; however, we will try to bear the 
work and worry, if EVERY subscriber 
owing us will pay promptly what is due. 





MAYY who discuss industrial education seem to 
~~ forget that the only way the mind has of re- 
ceiving knowledge is through the activity of the 
senses. The mind grows in receiving, and then just 
as much more in giving. It is this continual receiv- 
ing and giving that causes growth. Thinking 
without the activity of some of the senses is very 
unprofitable, in fact, there can be no productive 
thinking without doing. The aim of industrial edu- 
Cation is not to teach trades, but to be a mental and 
physical preparation for all the work any one may 
be called upon to engage in during life. 





48? week a man died in Vermont, who was one |, 


_ Of the most adept rogues of the present genera- 
tion. His form and face gave him the assurance of; 


absolute integrity. It is said that he looked like a 
venerable clergyman. During twenty years he 
made over a million and a half of dollars by deliber- 
ate and premeditated swindling. In one instance, 
when he was in the custody of a New York sheriff, 


‘|he not only persuaded him to give him his liberty, 


but actually made him give $20,000 additional. 
He was a thoroughly educated, far-seeing, self- 
possessed, highly-polished, good-looking scoundrel. 
Virtue in man or woman he despised. Honor he 
did not know, except by name, and remorse was a 
stranger to his nature. He was so deliberate and 
calculating, and withal possessed such power of 
personal fascination that he defied the law and its 


‘“successful.” 

It is of no use to moralize on what such a man 
might have been under other circumstances —it is 
what he was, we must study him. It is probable 
that a man who could drive a partner tosuicide, and 
then slip away to Europe until the excitement had 
blown over, could not have made anything but a 
blackleg. It is our opinion that his character was 
fixed at a very early period in his existence, and 
that the forces culminating in his career were for- 
mulated years before he was born. There are some 
things education cannot do, and one of them is the 
taking in-born, in-bred, inherited ‘‘ cussedness ” 
out of a nature. Plin White could have been 
whipped until the day of doom, could he have 
lived so long, and it would have done no good. 
Kindness, the most tender, would have wasted its 
fragrance in the desert air of his arid nature. He 
was a foreordained rascal. 

This is an extreme view, but we believe it is a just 
one, and it is a cheerful fact that only a few men 
and women are so unfortunately born, but—a few 
are, and the pages of this paper could be filled with 
their history. It is a sin to give them an education. 
The more ignorant they are the less will be their 
power for harm. Every experienced teacher can 
mention from the pages of his experience a few in- 
corrigible cases who seemed always past all recla- 
mation. We believe in an education for all—except 
a very few predestined rascals. This exception 
only proves the rule. 





(THE very persons we least expect are otten the 

ones Who attain the highest eminence. The 
brilliant, easy-learning student, who gets the high- 
est marks, looks down upon the hard-working, 
plodding scholar who stumbles but yet has never 
failing perseverance. What do years tell? In 
many cases the student of high marks is compelled 
to stand aside to make room for his class-mate 
whom he once despised. No one would have sup- 
posed that the long, lank, lean son of Tom Lincoln 
would have made Abraham Lincoln. Twelve years 
ago no one would have thought that an official of 
Erie County, New York, would make Grover Cleve- 


land, or that a school-girl, only just out of her short 
clothes would be his expectant wife. The possibil- 


ities of boys and girls are great. 





(pLESEN ESS of expression comes from clearness 
of thought. There are many children in school 


like poor Paul Domby, who, when he had speit out 
book number two, found he had no idea of number 


ohne, and number three slided into number four, 


which grafted itself on to number two; so that 


whether twenty Romuluses made a Remus, hic, 


heec, hoc was troy weight, and a verb always agreed 
with an ancient Briton, and three times four was 


Taurus. 


C 





APACITY of students should be carefully 








penalties. He was never a convict, and always’ 


studied by teachers. What is child's play to 
one‘ is a man’s work to another. Capacity is equally 
as Various among men and women as among boys 


and girls. Take the instance of eating. Here is a 
giant, Colonel Goshen, who is charged six dollars a 
day wherever he boards. For breakfast he hasa 
quart of oatmeal, a quart of milk, two large porter- 
house steaks, half a dozen boiled eggs, a tray-full of 
rolls, and four or five cups of coffee; dinner and tea 
in proportion. He is built on a larger plan than or- 
dinary men, and therefore cannot be measured by 
ordinary standards. Other men are built on a 
smaller standard. They are as dainty eaters as 
traditional boarding-house school girls, who are 
supposed to live on slate pencils and sentiment. 
They are smallevery way. A little satisfies their 
emasculated souls, and it is little they ever get. 
One of this class, a farmer, was once delivering but- 
ter in rolls to his customers. Each one was wrapped 
in a cloth pinned around. The husbandman, on 
one occasion, mysteriously tarried. Why, it could 
not be divined until his over-burdened soul burst 
out into the expression: ‘‘I would thank you for 
that pin. It is my wife's particular pin!” The pin 
was forthcoming, and his mind was at peace. 

Little souls think of little things, large souls of 
large things; it all depends upon the size of the soul, 
what it thinks about. The loss of a knife will give 
greater pain to some persons than the loss of a farm 
to others. There are some who are kept in a state 
of torture about new moons over the left shoulder, 
black cats, overturned salt-cellars, and unlucky 
numbers, There are others who care no more about 
these thing; than the idle wind that blows un- 
noticed. 

A wise teacher takes the guage of his pupils’ 
minds, measures carefully their receptive capacities, 
and gives each his appropriate portion. A pint 
measure can never hold a quart, This the wise 
teacher appreciates; the unwise does not. He 
stuffs with the expectation that capacity will in- 
crease, but as it does but slowly, his stuffing isa 
signal failure. The singularity in this procedure is, 
that he never suspects that all his pupils do not 
hold the same amount. They are all quart mew 
sures. If there is any spilling over, he scolds the 
child, and attributes the loss of what he gives to 
criminal laziness. The pupils must hold what he 
gives. To this rule he makes no exception. 

The same curriculum for all; the same tasks for 
all: the same marking for all; presupposes a false- 
hood—the same capacity in all. 





(THERE are times in the history of life when the 

whole being is stirred to its profoundest depths. 
Every true soul experiences such moments. It 
stands in the presence of a gigantic, deliberate, pre- 
meditated wrong. Innocence has been made 
vicious by. deliberated and premeditated thought 
and execution. It is no time for calmness. Lvery 
instinct of human nature calls for action and ex- 
pression. To repress an outburst would be sin. 
When Christ confronted the outrageous hypoc- 
risy of the Pharasees his righteous soul could not 
help the scathing denunciation: “‘How can ye 
escape the damnation of hell!” It is said that 
Washington swore only once during the Revolu- 
tionary War; it was when Lee had proved him- 
self recreant to the trust committed to his care. 
Admiral Porter says of Lincoln that at one time, 
stuarting under personal abuse, he could stand it no 
longer, his coarse hair stood on end, and his nostrils 
dilated like those of an excited racehorse. He 
stretched out h's long right arm, and extended his 
long finger until it almost touched the vituperator’s 
face, and in a clear, cutting voice addressed him. 
His philippie closed with these words: ‘* Miserable 
imposter! vile intruder! go, before I forget myself 
and the high position I hold! Go!!” He werit; and 
the last that was seen of him, he was striding rapid- 
ly over the fields to seek the shelter of the nearest 
woods. 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 





THE qualifications of the teachers have not seemed so 
important in this country asin England, It is a sub- 
ject on which the examining powers are not agreed ; but 
the tendency here is to consider limited attainments 
sufficient. The early normal schools omitted such sub- 
jects as chemistry, trigonometry, optics, philology, 
Latin, Greek, mental and moral philosophy, etc.; but 
more lately, they have added some or all of these, as 
well asothers. This has placed the normal graduate on 
a higher plane than the ordinary teacher. But the nor- 
mal schools do not supply more than five per cent. of 
the actual teaching force. 

The truth is that there is an immense number of per- 
sons teaching who are but partially educated themselves. 
They know how to read, write, perform most of the 
usual calculations in arithmetic, can tell a noun, verb, 
etc., can give the names of the principal countries of 
the earth, have some knowledge of the history of this 
country; but all this should be the property also of 
those who do not essay to teach ; the man who works in 
the fields, the carpenter, mason, etc., ought to know 
these things, and many of them do. 

If the teacher is to win the cordial approbation of the 
community, if his work is to be called a profession, his 
preparation must be a generous one. He should not 
seek the post unless he has mastered the studies of the 
secondary school at all events; these are within the reach 
ofall, and usually free of cost. 


+ 


THE ENGLISH CAST-IRON SYSTEM, 








In England they have the cast-iron graded system, 
with the payment-by-result system added. Concerning 
this a very intelligent correspondent of the London 
Schoolmaster recently said: ‘‘ After more than thirty 
years’ experience, I unhesitatingly say that in pre-Code 
times there was a very much larger amount of educa- 
tion given in elementary schools than there is now. As 
a science teacher of twenty years’ experience, I assert, 
with proofs ready to hand, that pupils are coming to us 
now more ill-prepared than during any period in the 
last twelve years—they are better writers, but one can- 
not get them to think—they will swallow any amount 
of pabulum, but digest it—never ; their memories have 
been too hard worked and the intellect stupefied—my 
colleagues and acquaintances fully bear me out in these 
statements. But I have an illustration. I was passing 
through a school the other day when the following 
scene took place : 

“ Assistant Master: ‘ Why is this ?’ 

“Pupil: ‘I thought you told me so.’ 

‘* Assistant Master (savagely and severely): ‘Thought? 
Who told you to think? Just remember what I tell 
you.’ 

“ Here is accidentally blurted out a notable summary 
of the abominable result system. Outsiders can under- 
stand from this what is called ‘ milling’ and ‘standard- 
grinding,’ and what our autocratic gin-horses of Inspec- 
tors value most highly. Teachers are drill sergeants, 
not educators ; treadmill steppers, not instructors. In- 
spectors are martinets, not encouragers to good work.” 

A battle is waging, in this country and England espec- 
ially, against the tyranny of a so-called system, many 
important features of which are opposed to common 
sense, The victory is certain to be declared in favor of 
the right. The world is moving in the direction of light, 
not darkness. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 








THE manual! training school at Cleveland, like that at 
Toledo, is a pronounced success. Begun a year ago by 
a High School teacher, who gathered about him a few 
members of his class and taught them the use of a few 
tools in an old barn, it has now a building especially 
erected for its use, and an attendance of seventy-six 
pupils in the day and thirty atnight. They hurry from 
their other duties to put on their working suits, and find 
great pleasure in their work. Boys from other schools 
are also applying for an opportunity to gain a practical 
as well as an intellectual education. The evening classes 
are made up of young mechanics. The Plain Dealer 
says that ‘‘ one year’s work of this school will do more 
toward breaking down the barrier of prejudice against 
progressive educational methods that generations of 
routine have erected than whole libraries of books and 
months of picturing.” The Free Press says : “In cities 
near Detroit, as well as those remote, these schools are 
springing up and flourishing. When they are estab- 





lished, thriving, and useful to the communities that 
have welcomed them, Detroit will suddenly awake to 
the fact that but for old-fogyism and conservatism she 
might have led instead of following in this practical im- 
provement on the methods of education. Ignorance 
stamped out the first effort which some people of ideas 
and enterprise made to establish them here, as estab- 
lished they will be—after other cities have demonstrated 
their necessity and are already reaping the benefits of 


” 


THE lady teachers of Toronto can see no good reason 
why there should be so wide a discrepancy between 
the salaries of male and female teachers when both are 
doing the same work; and they have been telling the 
trustees so with some effect. An improvement has 
been made in the scale so far as the female teachers are 
concerned, while that for male teachers remains un- 
changed, notwithstanding they also put in a claim for 
increase. The finance committee have agreed upon a 
scheme fixing the rate of women’s remuneration upon 
the basis of $300 the first year, and an annual increase 
of $24 until a maximum of $636 if reached after fifteen 
years of service. 








A MEMBER of an English School Board ejaculated, 
‘How ungrateful !” on being informed that the system 
of giving the children cheap dinners operated to increase 
the attendance in the forenoon, but not in the after- 
noon. He evidently conceived the existence of ideal 
children, who, out of pure gratitude for favors con- 
ferred, would prefer study to play. At Sheffield some 
of the guardians set their faces against the workhouse 
children being taken to the pantomime, on the ground 
of their having too many pleasures already ! 


THE promised report of the Cook County Normal 
School is unavoidably delayed until next week. 








AT the Cook County summer school Col. Parker will 
give thirteen talks on methods, and the same number 
on psychology ; Mrs. Parker will give thirteen lessons 
on the Delsarte system of expression and elocution ; Mr. 
Frye will give fifteen lessons on geography with instruc- 
tion in drawing and moulding ; Mrs. Straight will give 
ten lessons on elementary science as a means of teach- 
ing reading, language, and number ; and Mr. Fitz will 
give ten lessons on physics and manual training. In 
addition, Mr. Schwartz will instruct in manual training ; 
Mrs. Putnam will give lectures on kindergarten ; and A. 
G. Lane, Belle Thomas, Hosea E. Holt, O. T. Bright, 
Mrs. Young, and Dr, N. A, Calkins will lecture on edu- 
cational subjects. The model school and kindergarten 
will be in session every day. The sessions will open 
June 21, and continue to July 9, three weeks. 


+ 





IN consequence of the increase of disorder and crime, 
and the need of greater protection to life and property, 
the Senate ;of the State of New York has authorized the 
employment of five hundred additional policemen in 
New York city. It was proposed that they should be 
armed with rifles, but that liberty was not granted, and, 
at present, the club and the revolver are all the weapons 
the police are permitted to handle, but it is not im- 
probable that the time is not distant when the public 
guardians of our peace will be armed with the most im- 
proved weapons that inventive genius has devised. 

Brute force can never etop the source of crime; it can 
only dam up its streams. Iniquity may hide itself, but 
as long as it ia permitted to breed, it will increase. The 
only way to stop iniquity is to stop its propagation, and 
this can only be done by education. Teachers, whether 
religious or secular, it matters not, are the human sav- 
iors of the race. To prevent a boy from being a crim- 
inal is far better than shooting or hanging him after he 
has become one. 


a 





CHILDREN’S voices, says the School Music Journal, are 
abused in most schools. Teachers in charge of classes, 
who do not understand the voice, like to have enthusi- 
astic singing. There is credit to the teacher; it is a live 
class or school. The scholars are urged to more effort ; 
loud, hearty singing is what is wanted, and striven for. 
Power is the first requisite in the public estimation; to se- 
cure it, a cornet is brought into many a Sunday school. 
Give us a good rousing blast! Singers, to compete with it, 
must sing louder. The sensitive, quick, and willing 
ones respond as best they can, strong and hearty. ‘‘That’s 
good!” says the teacher, ‘‘sing out!” Loud, coarse, 
vulgar shouting is understood to be music, and passes 
for the correct thing among many of the most estimable 
people. It is this coarse shouting that is fatal both 





to good music and the vocal organs, 


Two articles on Language, of more than usual value, 
will be found in our columns this week. They are by 
teachers of long experience and sound judgment, and 
will be read with profit. 





ReaD the notice of Excursion for Topeka, under “‘ New 
York City.” 


WE were indebted to Principal F. B. Stevens, of Pub- 
lic School No. 7, Brooklyn, for the Emerson program 
published last week. By an unpardonable oversight 
credit was not given him as it should have been. 








SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Gorton of Yonkers, N. Y., 
has arranged for an industrial exhibit of school and 
home work by his schools, to be given in thet city on 
Friday and Saturday, May 28 and 29. 





THERE is no reason why a law should not be enacted, 
preventing the manufacture of fraudulent butter. Con- 
gress should protect the great dairy interests of the 
country. There is also no reason why a law should not 
be passed preventing the continuance of fraudulent 
teaching. Congress is bound to protect the children 
from a calamity of as much greater magnitude than ole- 
margarine, as infinity is greater than zero. 


IMAGINATION.* 








By Miss Exxua Boupry, Merrick, N. Y. 


In connection with mental science and preparation for 
teaching, particular emphasis is always placed on the im- 
portance of cultivating the imagination. But the why ? 
and how # is not often dwelt upon. Whether there is to 
be some special daily or weekly exercise with this in 
view, the same as some special lesson on a particular 
object to develop the perceptive faculties, or whether it is 
to be embodied in regular lessons, we are not told. I may 
have been duller than the ordinary teacher, but for some 
time only flitting visions of air castles, fairy stories, and 
works of fiction in general went through my mind as 
comprising the realm of imagination. Were these to be 
appealed to in educating the child? 

In the practice of teaching, until a theory of another 
has been verified in our own experience, it is a dull in- 
strument indeed. So the reiteration that imagination 
must be cultivated will have little meaning or effect until 
we turn and look within our own school-room, and there 
discover the lack of thisfaculty and consequent loss in 
every department. 

First : In the study of arithmetic we must appeal to 
imagination continually if we would have the child 
reason truthfully. It is possible to learn a form of 
reasoning and work correctly by it to a certain limit 
without possessing any real mental insight into the 
question. Reasoning is dependent on the power of plac- 
ing one’s self inside the problem, making it a part of 
one’s own experience. But do we realize this in our in- 
struction? Is it apparent in our school-room? Watch a 
child puzzling over an example, trying to see what rule 
will apply, and then not seeing, he has multiplied where 
he ought to have divided, has added brokerage where he 
ought to have subtracted it, and made other mistakes 
that are harrowing to the teacher. 

Everything seems to be a question of memory as the 
child advances in years. Memory fails often, imagina- 
tion seldom. Ask a child working in compound num- 
bers how many quarts in a pint, and I have known him 
to answer eight ; turn with the question to a child who 
has been but a short time in school, and her little mind 
is lost for a moment as she goes mentally out to the 
wagon with her pail for milk, and then she answers, 
“two pints make a quart.” This is a simple illustration, 
but it has a wide application ; it is an operation that our 
scholars seem incapable of performing, because they are 
not called upon to do so. When a pupil fails on a 
problem begin an explanation with the word imagine, 
dash down a picture, a figure, a diagram, something to 
aid him in seeing, and then watch the light break over 
his face and over his mind. In general, declare 
war against rules, establish a few principles, appeal to 
imagination and reason, and new subjects and difficult 
problems will be welcomed as new fields where the mind 
can enter, and, see, and learn, and work. 

Second : We are laboring to teach geography. A score 
of definitions is memorized, and then begins the amassing 
of that wonderful and very important budget of 
knowledge, viz., the location of—not places, but names, 
on—not the earth, but a map. But the pupils prefer this 
to what is called physical geography. Watch a child 
studying the physical geography of some country, Scot- 
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land,for example. You are all familiar with the picture 
—now looking on, now off, eyes closed, eyes rolled, eyes 
open, lips moving, as he repeats over and over again: 
“Two thirds of the soil is mountainous, the northern 
part is called the Highlands, the southern part the Low- 
lands, the soil in the valleys is fertile, &c.” Then he 
learns about the natural curiosities and inhabitants, and 
thinks it “‘awful hard” and wishes for map questions 
once more. He comes up to recite. If he cannot re- 
member the facts .he has studied so hard over, his lesson 
is marked a failure. But it is no less a failure when re- 
cited verbatim. It is possible for a child to memorize 
facts in this way and retain them ; but if you would have 
the facts remain a living picture, indelibly impressed on 
the memory, open the eyes of the child’s mind, viz., his 
imagination, and make him see the things in their pro- 
per relation. Things once seen are hard to forget. Look 
out beyond the walls of the school-house, away from 
maps and globes, and compel your class to go with you 
till you land on the shores of Scotland. It will take but 
five or ten minutes to pass from the Cheviot Hills to John 
O’Grot’s House. As we pass along by this rapid transit, 
see the hills and rocks and broken shore. Question; 
learn if they have formed any picture of the real country 
as they studied. Is the scenery level or mountainous? 
What mountains do we see in the distance? What rivers 
are we crossing? How do the people talk and dress? 
What city is this? What are the people engaged in? 
Ask a great many more questions. Show how the 
country shapes the occupations, the traits of people, and 
largely the history. Keep in their minds the reality un- 
til a mental picture of the country is formed. Work 
with them day after day until the process becomes easy 
to them, and they learn to study intelligently. Moulding 
countries in sand, maps and globes are an aid, but the 
mind must be taken out beyond these on imaginative 
tours or the type will become the reality. 

Third : The facts of history may be mastered, and may 
be retained for a while without exercise of the imagina- 
tion ; but the learner has not caught the spirit, nor can 
he catch it until the imagination disentangles itself from 
the present, and lives and moves in an age that is passed. 
To quote from M'ss Cleveland’s essay on “ History.” 
‘Given a fact in history, then let imagination take this 
fact back to its tame and place, and there drape it with 
circumstance and condition and atmosphere—in short, 
let it fly with this captured fact, back all the years that 
lie between to where the deed was doing, the thought 
thinking, so that the personage whom thought and deed 
preserve can be confronted in living presence ; a faculty 
this which treads closest of all upon the God-like, since 
it can say to the dead, live again.” Do we appeal tothis 
faculty in our history class? Text-books cannot do it. It 
is our work, and the scholars’ work. It is almost painful 
to think of disposing ofthe battle of Gettysburg with the 
following questions, glibly asked and glibly recited by, 
it may be, sons and daughters of veterans: Who was 
the Union General? Whothe Confederate? How many 
days did it last? Which side won? That is all one 
standard text-book gives on that great battle, the effect of 
which is dcirimental to a nation’s destiny. The next day 
we are shocked if the facts are perverted. Are the pupils 
to blame? Was any picture left on their minds, to efface 
which is to efface memory. itself? Did they see Gettys- 
burg surrounded by its pastures and ridges of hills? Did 
they see the armies marching all day and all night getting 
into position, and the two days skirmishing? Did they 
hear the fearful cannonading of the third, and witness 
the deadly charge and fierce determination that knew no 
wavering? We cannot all be word-painters, but we 
must in some way bring our subjects home to the child. 
Imagination must work in history or else our facts are a 
bundle of dry bones soon to fall apart and mingle with 
the other rubbish of our school days. Imagination must 
clothe them and make them a living presence. If it is a 
campaign we are to trace, let us not suddenly land on 
Yurktown Peninsula, then be on the banks of the 
Chickahominy, them some way find ourselves fighting 
the seven days’ battles. But let us enlist in the campaign, 
move with the army in all its victories and defeats, never 
leave it until the march is ended. You will be tired 
when the history class is over if you have done your duty, 
but you will be satisfied. 

We might go on indefinitely. Elocution, the render- 
ing of any piece. whether descriptive, tragical, or humor- 
ous, is dependent on imagination. Feeling, force, and 
expression will be shown as the reader is capable of pass- 
ing out of self, away from surroundings into another 
entity. Notice to your sorrow the dull, tired look on the 
little fellow’s face as he comes up to read the words in 
his lesson. Pause and talk to him. Show him the 
Picture or make up one in words about his lesson, and 


see the expression change, the eye grow bright, the smiles 
come, and as he is made to see, he will read with quite a 
decided emphasis. 

Fourth ; In composition work this faculty is already 
called into action frequently, but here it needs to be well 
controled, that the truth be not departed from in draping 
a fact. Original stories suggested by pictures are good, 
also vivid description, well read, to be reproduced. Tell 
them not to try to remember the facts but to see them as 
you read. But this exercise of imagination is com- 
paratively of little importance. 

There is not a subject taught in our common schools 
in which there is not a demand for imagination. With- 
out it, there is no invention or discovery, no physical or 
metaphysical research. But from experience and ob- 
servation I am inclined to think that many teachers 
make little appeal to it ; it is allowed to be there, sleeping, 
rusting, dying, until finally to rouse it is like bidding a 
lame man leap. That it is the child’s world we will all 
agree. The manner in which it is ignored would make 
one think it were given only to make childhood delight- 
ful, when in reality it is the golden key that admits to 
our understanding truths from every department of 
knowledge, whether mathematical, scientific, or histori- 
cal. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


By BELLE THOMAS. 


I. “ What exercise will aid me in correcting poor 
articulation with my pupils ?” 

You will get much valuable help upon this subject 
from Mrs. Parker's articles published in last year’s PRac- 
TICAL TEACHER. 

Il. ‘“‘Why should we learn to teach through the 
senses ?” 

Because there is no other way to teach. 

III. ‘‘After children have written a story or descri 
tion on their slates, will it not be well to have them tell 
the story in their own words instead of reading it from 
the slates ?” 

When the child bas written his story or description, 
he has told it with the pencil in his own words. Toread 
it from his slate or paper gives him an opportunity of 
telling to you his own thoughts ; the thought being his 
own, he will read it with better expression than if he 
were reading from a book the thoughts of another. 

IV. “ How would = teach children to love language 
work in all its forms 

It is the constant struggle on the part of teachers to 
overcome bad habits already formed by the children in 
written language work, which makes this subject the 
dread of so many schools. 

lf pupils in the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades cannot 
spell, punctuate, and capitalize correctly; if they can not 
frame their sentences so as to express their thoughts 
clearly, then begin with them as you would with a pri- 
mary class in the second grade. Do not demand of such 
pupils page after page of written work which you know 
will come to you full of errors; to correct such work 
means a great amount of labor for the teacher, and the 
re-writing of it almost wasted time for the pupil. 

With the children in the primary school, in the hands 
of a skillful teacher, the language lesson is one of the 
most delightful exercises of the day; seated at their desks 
with pencil and slate or paper, they copy from the board 
the sentence expressing the thought which the teacher 
has drawn from them. Her writing of the sentences 
gives to them the correct form for spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization, but the thoughts are their own. It 
is not necessary that these sentences shall be short and 
disconnected ; let them build so that when the lesson is 
ended, they may have a story or description which shall 
mean something to them as they read it over. Sucha 
story or description may continue through several days, 
if the pupils have blank books in which to copy the les- 
sons. 

If this copying can be continued until the child has 
fixed the habit of correctly punctuating and capitaliz- 
ing, and has learned never to guess at the spelling of a 
new word, how much of the mechanics of language 
work has he conquered, accomplished all this too, while 
thinking and expressing thought. 

If, on the other hand, we oblige the boy to sit down 
and write, ten times, the sentence, “‘A bicycle has two 
wheels,” that he may learn the spelling of the word, bi- 
cycle, and to use “has” instead of “have,” or the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Henry's bicycle is new,” over and over, that he 
may learn to use correctly the sign of the possessive case, 


lesson is taught for the language itself, then will it be- 
come as dry and meaningless as the analysis and pars- 
ing of our own school-days ; but if thinking and express- 
ion of thought be made the end and aim, pupils in every 
grade may be led to love language work as they love to 
talk of an interesting story just read, or some great truth 
discovered. 

Vv. “How i 

2 ow shall I keep my beginners busy at their 


If there is a good kindergarten in your vicinity, visit 
it at your earliest opportunity; you will find that the 
children are not only kept bzsily employed, but that 
each piece of work is given for some purpose other than 
mere employment ; you will learn also that much of the 
material used can be obtained at a small expense, and 
used with equal profit in your school-room. 
The sticks used for making designs and measuring 
are of definite lengths and of different colors; in the 
handling of these the child is gaining ideas of measure- 
ment and color. Many teachers substitute shoe-pegs 
for. these sticks, but they are not of the same value to 
the child unless of a definite length, and the child should 
know the length. A box of these colored sticks, in 
lengths varying from one inch to six inches, can be pro- 
cured at any kindergarten supply store for forty cents. 
The colored wooden beads afford excellent, busy-work 
for the youngest pupils, serving also as a great help in 
learning number. Colored pasteboard cut into squares, 
triangles, oblongs, etc., may be used in making designs, 
The handling of these forms will soon make the children 
familiar with each one. The sorting and matching of 
seeds, leaves, twigs, flowers, shells, etc., affords excel- 
lent employment. 
Guard against too much work with the slate and pen- 
cil. The copying of words and sentences isa piece of 
work so easily given by the teacher that we too often 
give it in lieu of something more interesting and profit- 
able. 
Make little teachers or helpers of some of your older 
pupils; they can assist the little ones in learning to write 
and to work. Thus you find employment for those pu- 
pils who always finish their work before the rest of the 
class, and better still, they can help the timid little child, 
often, even better than the teacher. 

VI. “ What seat work in number can I give to those 
who are not using figures ?” 
Give them some of the objects mentioned above, and 
ask them to arrange them in groups of a definite num- 
ber. Draw several small outline pictures upon the 
board ; let the children draw these upon their slates in 
groups of four and two, of two threes, of sx and two, 
etc. Such an exercise will make an excellent review 
of the facts previously discovered in their number lesson. 











LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 





By Prin. Davin Maciure, Newark, N. J. 

The language period, laid down upon the daily pro- 
gram, is approved with misgivings by many teachers. 
They know that they are not to teach grammar—at least 
it is to be presumed they know it ; at the same time, the 
teacher too often feels that if she does not teach gram- 
mar, or something very closely approaching it in tech- 
nicalities, she is not doing legitimate school work. The 
term, language lesson, has a significance to the teacher, 
of a study very closely allied to grammar, and if she is 
at a loss as to what is required of her, she either teaches 
unprofitable technicalities or kills time by groping 
around the subject without a definite object. It seems 
to her that if she spends the time, allotted to language, in 
talking to the children, and hearing them talk upon 
various general subjects, that the time has been lost and 
she has not taught language. She may say: ‘‘ We have 
passed the language period, and occupied it with talk, 
which people out of school, at home and in the street, 
areusing. We have not had a school exercise at all, but 
have conversed of things which have a closer relation- 
ship to the outside and every-day world than to the 
school-room. Now, if I had only talked of nouns, and 
verbs, and interjections;—(Interjections especially; what 
a grand thing to know what an interjection is!) if I 
had only talked of subjects and predicates, of diacritical 
marks, and definitions generally, the children might 
have been instructed in language ; but this chatter with 
the children, and by the children—why, it is not lan- 
guage at all.” 





how long will it be before his language lesson comes to 





be a drag both with teacher and pupil. If the language 





How many teachers can be found who realize that the 
actual and proper language period begins at 9 4. M., con- 
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tinues throughout the day, and ends when the class is 
dismissed. It matters not what the special subject un- 
der consideration may be, the language lesson pervades 
all, and is taught, correctly or otherwise, in the models 
of speech set by the teacher, in her daily companionship 
with her pupils. Language study in this, is like charac- 
ter study. A pirate might teach character principles 
during a “period,” and devote himself the rest of the 
day to his legitimate business of cutting throats ; despite 
the “‘period” however, the pupils would probably 
be proficient as pirates and cut-throats. 

What need of a language period at all, may be asked, 
if the study pervades the daily work? No need, it might 
be said with reason, if language, a3 an object could be 
kept in'view through all. Yet the language period is a 
good thing, in summarizing the vacabulary and phrase- 
ology of the children’s daily work ; in devoting a special 
time to the special subject, as a means of emphasizing 
fits value and need. If language asa significant word, 
significant of grammar, is apt to mislead, why not use 
another word not having such a technical and gram- 
matical savor. Let us call it the conversation period 
—the daily talk—a little chat. Grammar comes later, 
and not too much of it then. 


e 
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GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE, 








By L. H. Wurre, Parkville, N. Y. 

English grammar, at best, is but a collection of 
ancient and modern inconsistencies, interwoven with 
Greek and Latin isms. 

The first grammars were Latin, and English authors 
have merely copied them. They have attempted to fit 
our language, comparatively grammarless, into the 
mould of a Latin grammar, and as a result we have an 
ill-ma’ ched pair. 

The office of language is threefold, for general com- 
munication, for acquiring knowledge, and for the enjoy- 
ment of literature; and grammar, as taught, does not 
materially aid us in either one of these three uses. This 
is shown by the work of our pupils who, having com- 
pleted a three years’ course in the study of grammar, 
communicate their thoughts clumsily, interpret good 
English with difficulty, and are unable to write a re- 
spectable business letter. 

Whence came the rhetorical power of Homer, De- 
mosthenes, or Cicero? Surely not from grammar, as they 
never parsed a single sentence. Ask those men and 
women of modern times who have Jearned to use our 
language with correctness, pointedness,and force, whence 
they obtained this power, and they will invariably 
testify that they did not obtain that skill by means of 
the grammar lesson. ‘‘ Third person, singular number, 
neuter gender,” never made a writer, ancient or modern, 
Then why give grammar such an important place in our 
school curriculum? Is it that we may continue that 
outrage upon the youthful mind, which has so long 
rebélled against it ? 

Our educational work has been and is severely criti- 
cised, in part, because of the impracticable results ob- 
tained in the study of grammar, The New York press 
in speaking upon this subject says : ‘‘ The chief obstacle 
in the way of reform in this direction is that teachers 
themselves cannot speak or write good English, 
although they are proficient in grammar.” This is 
not true, universally, but are there many of this 
class enrolled in our profession? When teachers 
speak and write correctly, when they are imbued with a 
love for clear, powerful, and elegant English, when 
they learn that our language is more than the dry bones 
of a science, then will the schools turn out not mere use- 
less, vague grammarians, but men and women endowed 
with the divine power of communicating thought in 
terms appropriate and beautiful. Then shall we not 
teach grammar? Yes, but at the right time and in an 
appropriate manner. 

What would we think of one who, confined in a dark 
and narrow cell, should begin by teaching the child the 
colors of the spectrum, the composition of light, chro- 
matic aberration, the parts of the eye, the office of the 
cornea, iris, retina, etc., seldom or never sending the 
little prisoner out into the sun-illumined material uni- 
verse, where it might observe and discover for itself? 

Strange as it may seem, this is just what we do in 
the study of grammar., Unacquainted with the beauty 
and meaning of words in the world of use we begin the 
study of the dead form. 

There comes a time when we should know how that 
eye is made, the relation and office of each part, and how 
the sense of vision is produced. There is also a time for 
the study of grammar. It is when the child has de- 


veloped its reflective powers and has acquired a certain 
amount of linguistic knowledge and ability. At this 
time grammar may enter naturally and profitably both 
as knowledge and discipline; but to teach it to our 
children is like teaching boys to scrape their chins with 
a sharp knife now because some time they will need to 
shave. 

The Latin grammar furnishes the best means for the 
study of grammar. 

As we can study the mechanism of the arm better in 
another than in ourselves, especially if it be a dried arm, 
so can we study the mechanism of our own language 
better from the dead Latin tongue than from our own. 
Almost universal is the verdict of those who have 
studied the classics, that they never thoroughly under- 
stood English grammar until they had studied the gram- 
mar of the Latin tongue. 

I would not be understood, as advocating the study of 
Latin grammar in the public schools, but I do advocate 
the study of Latin grammar for those classes which have 
advanced far enough to make grammar a requisite. 
It is true that books recently published upon this sub- 
ject are far less objectionable than the older ones. The 
original works of Murray, Brown, Kerl, and others 
carried out the grammatical farce entire. More recent 
authors, learning wisdom by experience, have tried to 
combine allopathy with homeopathy by mixing a large 
dose of grammar with a small quantity of language drill. 

This evidently is destined to be the death of English 
grammar, and sooner or later its epitaph must be written : 
“English Grammar. Died of taking too much language 
lesson, Its illness extended through scores of years and 
its death struggles were severe. ‘ Requiescat in Pace.’ 

This brings us to the second part of our subject. 

LANGUAGE, 

Language lessons should occupy a very prominent 
place in our school-room work, and the question is, how 
shall we proceed? I will here outline a course for 
language drill extending over the first five years of the 
child’s school life. 

It contains nothing original, perhaps little that is sug- 
gestive to miny of our teachers, as I presume most of 
the schools are already using many or all of the methods 
herein indicated. The first year in school, when the 
child feels strange and uneasy in its new educational 
jacket, skillful teaching in language work is most re- 
quisite, 

The child should now be assisted and encouraged in 
the effor: to express its little thoughts correctly, and 
whilst receiving daily practice in copying brief state- 
ments from the board, chart, or readers, may be taught 
to use words in simple sentences. To the primary 
teacher this work many times seems trifling, the results 
so slowly and so obscurely manifest ; but to the child it 
is most important and may give to it a strong and last- 
ing educational impetus, 

This work being so important, and the skill of the 
teacher here so thoroughly tested, would it not be well 
to put our most competent and best-paid teachers in 
charge of the lowest primary grade? 

The second year the child may form sentences from 
words selected by himself or teacher and write about 
familiar objects and pictures 

The pupils now haying acquired a small vocabulary, 
the teacher with these words, by way of review, may 
compose a simple story which the pupils may write from 
dictation. Some interesting historical narrative may 
now be read by the teacher and children required to re- 
produce it orally. 

This is a very profitable and pleasant exercise, be- 
getting in the child alove for reading and rapidly pre- 
paring the way for the study of history. The third year 
the pupils. may describe things seen, sentences may be 
constructed after models given by the teacher, and ar- 
rangement and transposition of words taught. 

The fourth year previous work may be continued, 
sentences interpreted without reading aloud, and the 
pupils required to reproduce in writing the substance of 
oral instruction given by the teacher. The fifth year 
parts and qualities of objects may be described, pupils 
may reproduce what is read by the teacher and write 
compositions and letters. Single words or phrases may 
be expanded into clauses, or clauses and phrases con- 
tracted into words, the declarative form of the sentence 
changed. into the interrogative or exclamatory, and the 
natural order changed into the rhetorical, or vice versa. 
Supplementary to this work and numerous other lan- 
guage exercises which may be introdured, the teacher 
should continually endeavor to lead the pupils to con- 
verse about the reading lesson and things in which they 
are interested, to correct the language of others and de- 





tect faults in their own. Pupils may acquire a certain 








facility in the use of good English by memorizing choice 
bits of literature, short quotations and poems being 
learned and paraphrased, In a drill of this kind re- 
cently given in a city school, the teacher in a gradua- 
ting class spent more than three-quarters of an hour de- 
veloping and illustrating the meaning of the maxim, 
‘* Honesty is the best policy.” The pupils were then re- 
quired to express it in their own language, and in a class 
of forty-seven only three were entirely successful, This 
does not imply poor teaching nor poor scholarship, 
but it does imply a need of language drills. At 
another time, ‘‘ A small leak will sink a great ship,” 
was interpreted thus: “A small leak, if it is large 
enough, will cause a large vessel to recede beneath the 
surface of the deep.” 

One pupil said the meaning of the quotation ‘ A rol]- 
ing stone gathers no moss,” was, that the stone rolled so 
fast that it didn’t have time to stop to get any moss, 
which is almost as brilliant as Mark Twain's version, 
‘* A rolling stone is the noblest work of God.” 

Every lesson should be in part a language lesson. 
History is frequently made this by requiring the child to 
memorize the words of the historian, but, in the language 
of another, “This is mere educational idiocy,” and we 
should call the attention of Anthony Comstock to all such 
cases. : 

I would make history a language lesson by first de- 
veloping the thought of the author, and then require the 
language of the pupil to express it. Geography, from 
its comprehensiveness and its immediate relation to other 
things about us, presents a most inviting field for the 
study of language. Arithmetic surpasses all in accuracy 
of expression, When a child has been led up to a com- 
plete comprehension of a mathematical principle, a 
written solution of an example affords a very profitable 
drill. Then comes the pupil’s statement of the principle, 
or what we term, the rule. Some difficulty may be 
found in obtaining it in its most concise form, but, 
when obtained, the child has to memorize, not empty 
meaningless words but real living and lasting ideas, and 
more, he has obtained mental exercise and strength, and 
that is education. 

The influence of the school library in relation to 
language culture is also an indispensable factor. One 
good book carefully read is worth more than a whole 
term’s study of English grammar. 

A fatal mistake in language work is that the teacher 
generally talks too much, thus depriving the child of 
discipline and inflicting torture upon the innocent. John 
B. Gough never delivered hal? as many lectures as most 
of our public school teachers, In every exercise, instead 
of the teacher becoming a lecturer for the season, with a 
complete monopoly, by careful development, through a 
series of logical and well-framed questions, let the pupil 
be led to think and freely express its thoughts. If 
there be heard an “is” for an “are,” a ‘‘done” for a 
“did,” a ‘‘ who” for a “‘whom,” an “I” for a “‘ me,” 
let it be corrected at once. The child will recognize the 
laws of the language much more readily there in the 
living sentence than when isolated and covered up by 
the nomenclature and abstractions of a grammar. 
Pupils drilled thus, when they have finished six years of 
school life, will speak and write correctly, and will Lave 
acquired from grammar every individual fact requisite 
to acorrect and forcible, if not elegant, use of the English 
language. 





REMINISCENCES IN <CHOOL DISCIPLINE. 





Wuat Have You Done To Make Hm BETTER? 
By ALIcE Cooper, So. Boston, Mass. 

Tom was one of the worst boys in the school, a mis- 
chievous, ugly, good-for-nothing fellow, so the teacher 
found him. One forenoon, after having been whipped 
three times, and kept after school half an hour, he start- 
ed to join some companions; in attempting to cross a 
railroad hridge he fell into the water and was drowned. 
He was carried home to his mother, and oh, it was piti- 
ful to see her sitting by his side smoothing his hair that 
had been unsmoothed for many a year, and kissing cold 
lips that had scarcely known a kiss since infancy. Ah, 
me! Why had she reserved so many expressions of love 
and tenderness for the dead? Why had she not shown 
all this to the living? ‘‘ He is the last of seven cliil- 
dren.” she murmured, “the last of seven, my poor 
Tom.” 

A few days after the funeral, the mother started for 
the school. ‘‘ I want his books,” she said. ‘‘ I am sorry 
for you ; Tom wasa hard case,” said the teacher. ‘“‘What 
have you done to make him better?” said the mother. 
‘You punished him enough for being dad. What did 





you do tomake him good?” The mother was deathly in 
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‘her appearance and there was an earnestness in her 
manner that startled the young teacher. It was time to 
dismiss, she entered her room, called the roll ; five boys 
were truants, ‘‘ What have you done to make him bet- 
ter?” kept ringing in her ears. ‘‘Oh, dear. What have 
I done to make these boys better? WhatcanIdo?” A 
dozen or more echolars were in their seats detained for 
disobedience ; idle, inattentive, restless boys. “ What 
can I doto make these better?” ‘‘ Boys,” she said, ‘‘ those 
who feel sorry they have done wrong and will try to do 
better to-morrow, may go.” The boys looked at each 
other, then prepared to leave the room. “Boys,” she 
said, as they reached the door, ‘“‘do you mean this? 
Tom’s mother was here this afternoon. What a pity 
Tom gave her so much trouble.” 

“Tt is no use for me to try,” said a thin, wretched- 
looking hoy, “‘ my mother died a month ago, and I don’t 
care for anything now, everybody hates me,” and he 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. *‘ I don’t hate 
you,” said the teacher. ‘‘ You will see your mother 
again, some day. Won’t you try and be good for your 
mother’s sake?’ The boys passed quietly down without 
being watched, the teacher stepped into one of the up- 
per rooms, where she found an old, experienced teacher. 
“You rarely have a truant; how do you manage? I 
am determined to do my best to train my boys to live 
better lives ; eighty per cent. in study and stillness, in a 
class where boys are morally wrong everyway, will not 
suit me henceforth,” ‘I am glad to hear you say so,” 
said her friend ; ‘‘ you will find it very hard work, but 
it will bring a large reward. It is true, I never have a 
truant, and for twenty years have not whipped a boy 
for truancy, or needed a truant officer. The first thing 
I would advise you to do is to call on every truant, and 
in your own way win, lead, or compel them to come to 
school.” ‘I never can call at those miserable places,” 
said the young teacher. ‘‘ He went about doing good, 
and the servant is not greater than his master. We 
must be like Him,” was the reply. 

The teacher returned to her room, took the address of 
her truants and started, Oh dear, she had read of poverty 
and drunkenness, but she had never seen it. In the 
first house a man lay on the floor in a drunken stupor, 
the mother had been out washing. ‘“‘ John ought to have 
gone to school,” she said, ‘‘ he will surely be there to- 
morrow.” In the nextroom ahalf-drunken woman was 
trying to still a crying baby; her third call was ona 
clean, thrifty-looking woman, who was weeping bitterly. 
“Yes, my John did play truant ; some boys stole a few 
bottles of beer from a wagon on the street, and he drank 
some and it made him drunk ; his father was so enraged 
he has just sent him off in a fishing vessel.” ‘Can I 
write to him?” said the teacher, “ he is a smart scholar.” 
“Oh, no; we will hear nothing from him till he gets 
back. I wish you had written to him before, and of 
what use is all his learning when he does not know 
drinking beer or whiskey will make him a vagabond? 
Boys think it is manly to do as the men do, and nearly 
all the men round here drink, and in my opinion there 
is no help for them, but I think the teachers might in- 
fluence the boys.” 

The last call was on the mother of the two who stole 
the beer. ‘‘ Yes, my boys are in the station house, and 
I would rather have them safe in their graves; my 
heart is broken with this cursed drink; their father 
died of drinking and they are going the same road, I 
fear. Can you do anything to save them ?”’ 

She did do something ; this glimpse of the home-life 
of her pupils had not disgusted but interested her, and 
awakened new sympathies and aspirations ; she no longer 
wondered that boys could be so bad, but that many of 
them were so good. She continued her calls; her posi- 
tion as teacher gave her influence ; parents respected 
and believed in her, because she was a teacher. She be- 
came acquainted with the neglected and depraved of 
her pupils, and her presence in their homes seemed to 
have a sweet, peculiar, abiding influence that reached 
the school-room, making discipline easier and truancy 
unpopular; as for instance, when a new scholar, who 
had “always played truant once in a while,” was on his 
way to the circus, two of his classmates followed him 
and actually compelled him to go to school with them 

“se there should be no one absent on ¢ifcus day.” The 
teacher soon realized that honesty and good habits were 
as important to these boys as geography and arithmetic, 
and if she expected boys to be good she must show them 
how. In regard to temperance, she remembered the 
remark of a colored man: ‘“‘ We want to teach the boys 
to stop before they begin ; she was careful to tell her 
pupils what to de rather than to remind them what not 
to do ; she tried to outtine home reading ss well as sturdy ; 
she did not overpraise the smart ones and chide the dull 


ones, and if she wanted to bring traants t0 s¢hool she 
went after them. So the words of poor Tom’s Mother 
were not lost on the young teacher. 





GEOGRAPHY REVIVIFIED. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PRESTON PAPERS.” 





It was my fortune at one time to go into a village 
school, where the teaching had all been done by the good 
old ways of our forefathers, which, while they devoloped 
a few good students, gave the majority a positive dislike 
for books in general, and school-books in particular. 
This was specially apparent in the geography classes, 
and I earnestly set about trying to clothe the dry bones 
of that most interesting topic with something besides 
statistics, abstractions, and uninteresting data. The 
result was so cheering to myself and beneficial to the 
children, that I give here the leading features : 

First, I promised that instead of the usual lesson on 
Friday afternoon, I would read to them—and,as that prop- 
osition sounded a little like play, it was hailed with de- 
light by the younger members, and with quiet satisfac- 
tion by those whose dignity of years forbade any 
exhibition of childish enthusiasm. Then I worked and 
studied, in preparing a letter to them from Boston. I 
procured a railroad guide, and ascertained the details of 
the journey—on what railroads I would travel ; fare; 
points of interest along the route ; time of leaving and 
of arrival; connecting lines; in fact, everything I 
thought worthy of note. Then I described the city ; its 
location ; some of its buildings and leading men and 
women ; some of its early history, and some of its lead- 
ing events, in chronological order. And I searched 
everywhere for materials, magazine and newspaper 
articles on Boston—ancient or modern—were devoured, 
as one might say, cyclopedias, geographies, histories, 
and books of travel were gleaned for items. Then I 
begged, borrowed, and bought pictures to illustrate my 
journey and the city I was supposed to be visiting. One 
friend lent me a stereoscope, with three dozen Boston 
views ; and I assure you that, although I had given ev- 
ery leisure moment for four days to the preparation of 
that one lesson, it resulted in saving me weeks of vain 
solicitation concerning the before much-dreaded lesson. 
I asked the class to remain at their desks and open their 
geographies, and as I read I asked questions now and 
then—not a great many, but to the point. 

I asked one of the big boys to prepare—and I promised 
to help him—a similar letter from Washington, for the 
next Friday’s lesson, and meanwhile the whole class was 
to spend the intervening time in looking up details and 
items of interest, to be presented at the same time, on 
the same subject. The children did not one of them 
think they were actually doing practical work, nor that 
they were tackling and conquering the two “school- 
boys’ bugbears,” history and composition—but it was 
so; and what is sometimes so like a cross, was a 
pleasure. 

We went on, and as the term advanced we visited 
foreign countries, learning their history, their produc- 
tions, etc., so easily that I had to exercise a great deal 
of care lest geography, history, composition, spelling, 
and penmanship (all of which came naturally with 
this) should engross time that ought to go to mathema- 
tics, the sciences, etc. 





B2I&F LESSON PLANS AND DEVICES. 





THE THREE KINGDOMS. 


Having explained to the pupils what is meavt by the 
kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and mineral, draw four 
lines on the blackboard, and mark the columns thus: 


VEGETABLE. 





ANIMAL. MINERAL. 


| 


The children copy these on their slates. The teacher 
then writes a list of names, such as linen, copper, car- 
pet, ivory, silk, glass, oil cloth, having them write each 
word in the column indicating the kingdom to which 
it belongs. Ifany of the things named belongs to more 
than one kingdom, it is placed in two or three columns 
accordingly. If they do not know where to place any 
one of the names, they are questioned as to where the 
article is found, or of what it is made. The teacher 
parses around among them while they ate writing, and 
points out corrections to be made, K. L, 





Handy Ruler for Blackboard.—Fasten a piece of wood 
or a rubber in the centre. By taking hold of this, his 
fingers are never in the way when making lines. 

Slate Ruling.—Take an old, worn-out pen of a large 
size, break off the points, and a second pair of points 
will remain just the right distance apart for the small 
spaces. 

Number Cards.—Get some stiff card-board, have one 
side white, the other blue. On the white side paste 
some bright-colored paper cut in the form of stars, 
squares, or circles, in groups. 





FOR THE PHYSIOLOGY CLASS. 


The pupils bring to the class bits of bone, skin, mus- 
cles, small pieces of liver, lights, lean meat, etc. These 
are soaked and examined ; the bones are burned some- 
times to show their composition. Circulation is made 
plain by means of a sheep's heart. All look at it, then 
cut.it up, and study its parts and action with the aid of 
charts. 

The pupils will alwaysJhave much to tell about what 
they have observed “‘ since the last lesson,’’ if they are 
encouraged in doing so. M. 8. 





TO CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR GOOD READING, 


Ascertain as nearly as possible what literature pupils 
have access to, and designate to them some of the most 
important points in the books to be read, and question 
them about what they have read, eliciting their opinions. 
In order to find out the kind of teaching that pupils 
like, have each commit to memory what he considers the 
bert sentences or sentiments in his text-book, bringing 
one sentence each day, or at each recitation in reading 
or literature. 


Pineville. Mo, J. C., RYAN, Principal, 





TO ENLIVEN THE ARITHMETIC CLASS. 


After fimshing a subject in arithmetic, tell the pupils 
tolay aside their books fora few days, and do some 
work that you will give them. Construct, with suggest- 
ions from the class, problems illustrating the next sub- 
ject to be tuken up in the book, but say nothing to them 
about “‘ what rule it comes under.” Let the elements 
in the problems given be taken from their everyday 
surroundings and transactions. If the complete opera- 
tion ia the book is a complex or difficult one, divide and 
sub-divide the operation required in these original prob- 
lems until they involve but one or two new difficulties. 
Let the class work out these for themselves, with a hint 
or two, if necessary, and when they can deal readily 
with these, incorporate another difficulty in the nex 
problem, and so on until the full problem as in the book 
has been dealt with. Then have a discussion of the 
principles involved, using everyday illustrations, and 
all the while leading up to the generalizations in the 
book. Discuss and draw out rules. Then return to the 
books, and assign a lesson from the advance subject. 
Do not tell them that this is just what they have been 
working on for the last few days, let them find that out 
for themselves. 


PRACTICE IN EXPRESSION. 


Ask the class in what general tone as regards loud- 
ness, the selection should be read. Its character will 
determine this. Ask questions : How do people express, 
on the streets or at home, a feeling of anger, an emotion 
of joy or sorrow, of determination? Impress upon 
them the fact that they must be natural, and express 
the sentiment as people do who feel it. 

In the same way teach the general pitch, the rate, etc., 
always keeping in mind the fact that they are to give 
natural utterances to their ideas. 

A good way is to take each sentence by itself, and ask 
the class to draw a single line under all words slightly 
emphatic, two lines under all words deserving more 
emphasis, and three lines under those which are spec- 
ially emphatic. Show that a word may be emphasized 
either by speaking it louder, by speaking it longer (that 
is, by prolonging the vowel sound) by making a pause 
after it, or by all three ways combined upon the same 
word, or by speaking in a whisper, and in many other 
ways. 

In all reading exercises, not the quantity but the qual- 
ity should be taken into consideration. 

Many pupils can tell how a selection should be read, 
but when called upon to render it, read tragedy as his- 


tory. See to it that their conception and execution 
correspond. J. E. McCartney. 
Bolivia, N, Y. 
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THOUGHTS. — 


A thousand miles begins with one step.—Japanese. 

A thorn may be small but it pricks.—Italian. 

Fruit must grow slowly and ripen of itself.—Tamul. 

Out of a dog’s tail you cannot get fat.—Kurd. 

Some crows talks like parrots.— Urdu. 

What avails height on a dunghill.—Tamul. 

You can’t wash a black cat white.—Persian. 

A crying child gets food.—Telugu. 

If you knew you were to die to-morrow, sow to-day.—Russian. 
Stir not upa fool with a sword.—Chinese. 

He tells a thousand lies and then—builds a temple !—Tamul. 


He who has killed only a th ousand persons is only half a doctor 
—Tamul, 


A single coal burns not well.— Badaga. 

He who makes himself bran is eaten by hens.— Arabian. 
When the devil says his prayers, look out ! ~Spanish. 

He commits a sin and then curses Satan for it.—Afghan. 
Advice! Such as the cat gave to the mouse.— Arabian. 
A cat that lives in the temple fears not the gods.—Tamul. 
Pray to God, but now !—Ruasian. 


An ox eats up the crops; a donkey gets his ears cut off in pun- 
ishment.— Peshtu. 


Summer never comes twice in a year.—Russian. 


No mountain, without mist; no man of merit without detrac- 
tors.—Turkish. 


A low ass is easy to ride on.—Turkish. 

Faults are thick where love is thin.—Galic. 

One pound of learning requires ten of common sense to apply 
it.—Persian. 

Ifacamel could see his hump, he would fall down and break 
his neck.—Urdu. 





EMERSON’S THOUGHTS. 


1, Never read any book that is not a year old. 

2. Never read any but famed books. 

3. Never read any but what you like.— Books. 

The great heart will no more complain of the obstructions that 
make success hard, than of the iron walls of the gun which hinder 
the shot from scattering.—Progress of Culture. 

The affections are the wings by which the intellect launches on 
the void and is borne acrossit. Great love is the inventor and 
expander of the frozen powers, the feathers frozen to our sides.— 
Progress of Oulture. 

Give me insight into to-day, and you may have the antique and 
future worlds.—T he American Scholar. 

The force of character is cumulative. All the forgone days of 
virtue work their health into this.—Self-Reliance. 


THACKERAY’S THOUGHTS. 


The Samaritan who rescues you, most likely, has been robbed, 
and has bled, in his day, and it is a wounded arm that bandages 
yours when bleeding.— Adventures of Philip. 

He best will serve the race of men 
Who loves his native country best !--Hands all round. 

T would rather win honor than honors; I would rather have 
genius than wealith.—T he Virginians. 

Who hath not found himeelf surprised into revenge, or action, 
or passion, for good or evil, whereof the seeds lay within him, 
latent and unsuspected, until the occasion called them forth ?— 
Henry Esmond. 

The greatest courage is to bear persecution, not to answer when 
you are reviled, and, when a wrong has been done you, to for- 

give.—The Newcomes. 

Nothing is trivial in life, and everything, tc the philosopher, 
has a meaning.—Mr. Brown's Letters to his Nephew. 

Be interested by other people and by their affairs.— Roundabout 
Papers. 

And to be liked by people, you may be pretty sure that we, for 
our parts, must like them.—T he Newcomes. 

Lucky he who has been educated to bear his fate, whatsoever it 
may be, by an early example of uprightness, and a childish train- 
ing in honor !|—Pendennia. 

I would rather be a nian of genius than a peer of the realm.— 
The Virginians, 

A hero, whether he wins or loses, is a hero.—Roundabout Papers 

* ** * More things are wrought 
by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.—Passing of Arthur. 

Of all the pieces of good fortune which can befall a man, is not 
this the greatest : to have your desire and then never tire of it.— 
The Newcomes. 


FROM SHAKSPEARE,. 


Whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes ; and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever.—Oymbeline, 


Be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use.—All’s Well that Ends Well. 


God's goodness hath been great to thee ; 

Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, 

But still remember what the Lord hath done. 
—Henry IV., Part 2. 


Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none. 
—All’s Weli that Ends Well. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


WYOMING. 


By K. E. Hogan. 


This historical sketch is a good oneto be read to the whole 
department once or twice distinctly and clearly. It may then be 
made a subject of conversation and written reproduction. Noth- 
ing could be more profitable, for it gives exercise in 

1, Attention. 

2. Oral expression. 

3. Written expression. 

4, Spelling. 

5, Reading. 

6. Writing, and 

7. Stimulates to original investigation. 

Teachers, try it. it will pay. 

The 8d of July, 1778, dawned serenely on Wyoming 
Valley. The war was raging fiercely. The patriots, 
hunted, baffled, defeated, were still indomitable. Every 
man bore himself as if the final success of the struggle 
depended on his strong arm. Washington was calm 
amid the thick disasters. ‘‘ Put your trust in God,” he 
said reverently, and the scoffers were silenced, and the 
doubting made strong, by his great example. 

Still there was no denying the fact that the people 
were in terrible straits. Vainly the women had tried to 
cultivate the fields. The sown crops rotted for want of 
harvesters. The men were away in the army. 

But this July morning the women almost forgot their 
miseries. All nature seemed so glad! The sun poured 
forth his hot rays, but white, fleecy clouds intercepted 
the fiercest of them, and, besides, a gentle breeze swept 
through the valley. The mothers, with their babes in 
arms, stood at the doorsills and exchanged salutations. 
Some slight successes that the army had met, gave them 
a pretext for smiling. It seemed almost heartless to 
smile for anything except a success, and the successes 
were.so rare! But there was something in the air that 
glorious morning, that made the heart light in spite of 
the awful times. 

Suddenly an Indian was seen hurrying along the 
street: He was not an old man, but war, famine, and 
the enemy’s tortures had bent his frame and weakened 
his arm. He went directly tothe Judge’s house. ‘Old 
man,” said he to the Judge, ‘‘a white woman once saved 
my life, and I promised her then that some day I would 
save a white woman’s life in return.” He paused, and 
looked around an instant at the faces that had suddenly 
become deadly pale—the faces of the women who were 
crowding around to hear his news. 

“I know,” he continued, with a look of pity, “ that, 
counting all the old men and boys, there are not more 
than three hundred in the valley. You can do nothing 
here. Fly to the fort! You may be able to save the 
women and the little ones! You do not understand me? 
Butler, the tory, with Brandt’s warriors, are marching 
on you! Queen Esther, the half-breed, is with Brandt, 
and is ten times more savage than he. She swears she 
will never rest till she has sent a score of pale-faces to 
follow her murdered son to the Spirit-Land.” 

But little time was taken to deliberate. ‘‘ Dash for 
the fort ’ was the order. ‘‘ Stay not for goods or chat- 
tels. To-day you can only hope to save your lives!” No 
one needed a second bidding ; but as soon as the women 
and children were safe in the fort, the handful of men 
sallied forth to meet the foe. Alas! the conflict was 
short. Overwhelmed by numbers, the brave defenders 
were mowed down like sheep. 

Then the savage Brandt and his savage allies marched 
on to the fort. The women and children were cowering 
shudderingly within its walls. They heard Butler prom- 
ising that none should be killed. Then they opened the 





-| gates, and the furious hordes swarmed in, shouting, 


cursing, shrieking like the demons they were. 

The horrors that followed defy description. Every 
species of torture that a diabolical fancy could invent, 
was practiced on the helpless prisoners. Butler could 
do nothing to restrain the brutes he pretended to com- 
mand. Some survivors of the awful butchery maintained 
that he made no effort to restrain them. That, on the 
contrary, when even Brandt showed signs of pity, and 
would have saved some of the wretched women, Butler 
shouted : ‘‘Curse them! Kill them all!” And so they 
did, All except the miserable remnant who escaped 
from the doomed fort, and fled through the woods, 
guided by the light of their burning homes. Queen 
Esther kept her vow. With her own hand, the furious 
woman sent into the Spirit-Land twenty souls, to avenge 
the murder of her son. 

The bloody Butler did not long enjoy his triumph. He 





fell beneath the fire of a body of patriots, sent out by 





Washington to kill or capture him. Yes, he was dead. 
But neither his death nor the curses heaped on him by a 
nation, could bring back the smiling valley, nor the old 
men, the women, and the children who were massacred 
that awful day and night at Wyoming. 





HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE. 


These brief descriptions of common objects are supposed to be 
given in the children’s own words. It would be a sin to require 
pupils to commit the words here given to memory, but it would 
be a magnificent piece of teaching to lead them to tell in sub- 
stance what is here written. This can be done by exciting their 
curiosity, through objects, by judicious questioning, and telling. 
Children love to talk when they have anything to say. Itis the 
teacher's duty to give them something to talk about. Make this 
a@ general exercise. It will greatly interest the whole school. 
Prepare for it in the class-room. It does no harm for certain 
pupils to know that they will be called upon to describe certain 
objects. While a class-room exercise should never be a “ recita- 
tion,” a general, formal exercise may be. 





A PIECE OF WRITING PAPER. 

Here is a piece of paper. It took a good many people 
to make this. First, t'1e rag-man picked up a lot of old 
rags ; then some girls and boys sorted the rags. Then 
somebody put a pile of them ina big tub. Here they 
soaked and soaked in a lot of water and other things 
until they all went to pieces. You would have thought 
the tub was full of pudding. This pudding, or “ pulp” 
as it is called, isthen poured out upon thin sheets and 
dried by passing over hot rollers. All paper is not made 
of rags. Some is made from straw and other from wood. 
It would take all day to tell all the things that are made 
of paper, but I can tell you of one thing that perhaps 
you will not believe. The wheels of a great many steam 
engines, those that draw trains of cars, are nearly all made 
of paper. You wouldn’t believe it, would you, but it is so. 


A POSTAL CARD. 


T have a postal card. It is made of thick paper, and 
was once in large sheets, so big (holding hands three feet 
apart). This big sheet was placed under some sharp 
knives that came down and cut the paper up into such 
little pieces as this. 

On this side of the postal card is the picture of a very 
noted man. His name was Jefferson. There is alsosome 
reading matter. It says: ‘* United States Postal Card. 
Nothing but the address to be on this side.” This is the 
stamp. If it was not for this anybody could make postal 
cards and send them wherever they chose. If this was 
done there wouldn’t be any money to pay the people for 
carrying the mail. There are a great many men in this 
big country carrying letters and postal cards, and the 
money that we pay for stamps and postal cards goes to 
buy shoes, and stockings, and food, and playthings for 
the postman’s little boys and girls. 

A SPOOL OF THREAD. (Cotton). 


This thread once grew in the field. It was the soft, 
white head of the cotton plant. Nimble fingers picked 
the cotton, did it up in big bundles, and put it on boats 
that carried it to great factories. Here the machines 
took hold of it, and by-and-by, instead of downy cotton 
there were little fine threads. If you unwind a piece of 
thread you will see these first threads or strands. Two 
of these strands are wound on a bobbin together and 
then twisted. Then three of these twisted threads, mak- 
ing six strands, you see are twisted into this one thread. 
After this is done it has to be bleached and some of it 
colored, and now comes the strangest machine of all ; it 
is the spooling-maching. It picks up the empty spools, 
winds the thread on them, stops when they are full, 
cuts this little nick which you see in the edge, draws 
the thread into it, breaks it off, drops the full spool, 
takes up an empty one and begins winding that. The 
machine does all this without anybody touching it! All 
a man has to do is to start it in the morning and stop it 
at night. 

A NEEDLE, 


This needle was once a part of a coil of wire long 
enough to make a great many needles. The fine wire 
was unwound and cut into pieces twice as long as this 
needle. One of these pieces was then sharpened at both 
ends; then the middle of it was made flat for a little 
way and a small furrow was ploughed along the flat- 
tened part. This groved place is put under a press and 
two holes are punched through for the eyes of the 
twoneedles, Then the two are broken apart and each nee- 
dle put with a row of other needles into a vise to have 
their heads filed down smooth. Then they are heated 
red-hot and cooled so that they will not bend and break 





easily. After this they are ready to be polished. A 
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whole lot of them are put in a bag of oil, emory, and 
soft-soap, and rolled and rolled over a table until they 
all shine likea mirror. When they come out of this the 
eyes have to be “blued” by being held near a hot plate, 
then polished on leather, and then they are ready to go 
out into the world and sew on buttons and hem handker- 
chiefs or aprons. 
A THIMBLE. 

I have here a thimble and I can tell you how it came 
to be named a thimble. You see it is the shape of a bell. 
Now a bell that will fit the thumb is a thumb-bell, isn’t 
it? That is what it was once called “‘thumble.” Then 
people said it a little different and now it is thimble. 
But I don’t quite see why they didn’t say fingerble, be- 
cause we wear it on our fingers instead of our thumbs. 
Thimbles were first made of iron, now they are made of 
brass, steel, silver, and gold. 

I can tell you how 4 silver thimble is made. The silver 
is rolled out thin, very much as our mothers roll pie- 
crust and cookies. This sheet is cut into round pieces 
with very strong cutters, something like cookie cutters. 
This silver cookie is laid across a small cup and jammed 
down in it, as I might jam a very small cookie into this 
thimble, and when I took it out it would be just the 
shape of the thimble only smaller. The silver thimble 
then is all smooth, a needle would slip all over it, so it is 
put into another machine that punches all these little 
hollows in it to hold the head of the needle. After this 
it is stamped, polished, boiled in soapsuds, and brushed. 
Then it is ready to be packed up and sent away to be 
sold to little girls to sew with. 


A GLASS BOTTLE. 


It takes six people to make a glass bottle after the 
glass is all melted. One takes a long iron tube and dips 
it into the melted glass, twists the iron around until quite 
a big lump of the soft glass sticks on the end of his 
tube. He then hands the tube to the blower who puts 
the pear-shaped mass into a mold just the shape that the 
bottle is to be. This moldis in two parts like a clam- 
shell. A spring which the blower works with his foot 
closes the mold and open it when the bottle is ready to 
be taken out. While it is in the mold the man keeps 
blowing and blowing until the shell of glass just fills up 
the mold. Then he takes it out and the finishers trim 
off the top, the glass being soft yet, and make it smooth. 
The bottle then goes to a furnace where it is heated very 
hot and allowed to cool slowly. It is then washed and 
ready for use. 

A WHISK BROOM. 

I have a story and something else to tell about this 
broom. One of our great men, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
while visiting a lady one day saw a broom something 
like this. He had never seen one before for they were 
not made in this country then ; so he looked at it very 
closely, and while looking he found a small seed sticking 
to one of the splints. He took the seed home and planted it 
in his garden, and from that little seed all of the broom- 
corn used in America for making brooms has come. 

Almost all of our brooms are made by the shakers. 
They raise the cern, cut off this bushy stuff that grows 
out of the stalk, thrash the seeds out of it and then sew 
it together as you see it here. The brooms that we 
sweep with have long handles, which are put down in 
the center of the stalks and bound down very firmly 
with strong cord and wire. A well-used broom is a sign 
of neatness. I would rather have a broom than a gun, 
if I could have but one. 


A FIRE-CRACKER. 


I have something to tell you about fire-crackers. You 
know we use them on the Fourth of July to make a 
great noise with and show people how glad we are that 
we are free. Well, the poor fellows who make these 
fire-crackers would be glad if they could be free. They 
are shut up in the prison, because they have done some- 
thing bad, and are kept to work making fire-crackers. 
The paper in them is made out of bamboo film ; it is the 
strongest there is made. Powder is put inside the paper 
and then it is rolled up and pasted by the prisoners. It 
is all done by hand and very quickly. Last year there 
were 500,000 boxes brought to this country from China. 
Each box had in it 40 packages, and each package 80 
crackers. How many was that? 


A MIRROR. 

People who are cross a great deal of the time ought to 
carry a mirror in their pockets and look at themselves 
very often. I think they would get tired of wearing 
sour faces if they did. And boys and girls that don’t 
like to wash ought to look in a mirror oftener to see 
how very unbecoming a dirty face is. 
But I want to tell you something about the way mir- 


rors are made. First, a sheet of tin-foil is spread out very 
smoothly upon a table. Then a lot of mercury—the 
silvery-looking stuff that is inside of a thermometer is 
poured over the tinfoil, then the glass to be made into a 
mirror is pressed tightly down on this and held there for 
a while with weights. Soon it sticks fast, and then the 
glass is a looking-glass. This is one way, there are 
others, but they are about things with such very long 
names that I shall not try to tell about them to-day. 
MAPLE SUGAR. 

Here is a piece of maple sugar ; it came from the heart 
of a great maple tree away in the forest. A little hole 
was made in the tree in the spring when the sap was on 
its way up to the branches, and, instead of running on 
up to make the buds start and the leaves grow, it ran 
out into a bright tin-pail. A man came along and 
emptied the sap into a big ketile placed over a hot fire. 
As the sap boiled and boiled the water in it kept going 
off into steam. It began to grow thick like syrup, it was 
then maple-syrup. But they let it boil on, and by-and- 
by, when they thought it was just right, they took it off, 
and lo! and behold there was the delicious maple-sugar. 





DECORATION DAY. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM. 





Recitation—‘‘ The American Flag.” 
(** When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air,” etc.) 
Declamation—‘‘ The Soldiers’ Monument.” 
Song—*“‘ The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
A Biographical Exercise. 

Nors.—The pupils may give brief sketches of the leading men 
engaged on both sides in the Civil War. No sentiments of hos- 
tility should enter into this exercise, but each character should 
be looked at in the light of leading motives. The chief actors in 
this great tragedy were not moved by the feeling of bitterness 
that prevailed too extensively in the lower ranks. Lee never 
spoke of the Union men in harsher terms than “ those fellows.” 
Stonewall Jackson was a most earnest Christian man. It was 
only a sense of duty that led these men to engage in a war, the 
horrors of which harrowed their sensitive natures more than 
words can tell. Grant would not allow his soldiers to wound 
the feelings of the vanquished by making demonstrations of joy 
when the final surrender came. He showed his appreciation of 
Lee’s humiliaiing position by the most kindly courtesy. These 
are the virtues that should be remembered—the heroism that led 
these men and the thousands that toiled uncomplaining in the 
ranks, to sacrifice their own interests, that of their fami'ies, and 
life itself in order to uphold what they believed to be a just gov- 
ernment, the highest good of their country. Decoration Day 
afferds excellent opportunity for the instillation of sentiments of 
nobility and patriotism. 

Could the North and the South have known each other as well 
before they rushed to arms as they learned to before they laid 
them down, the terrible tragedy might have been avoided. Mu- 
tual appreciation will do much towards cementing the reunited 
parts so firmly that they shall always continue to be one here- 
after. Let the children be early taught this lesson that their 
fathers learned only by the shedding of their blood. 


Song—* The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Recitation —‘‘ The Blue and the Gray.” 

Selection—The Words of Grant, our Great Peace- 
maker : 

**No cheering. They are our comrades now.” 

** Let us have peace.” 

“The one thing I never want to see is a military 
parade. I take no interest in armies. I have always 
advocated peace, though educated a soldier.” 

“T have witnessed since my sickness just what I 
wished to see ever since the War—harmony and good 
feeling between the sections.” 

** We believed then, and we believe now, that we had 
a good Government, worth fighting for, and, if need be, 
dying for. How many of our comrades of those days 
paid the latter price for our preserved Union? Let 
their heroism and sacrifice be ever green in our memory. 
Let not the results of their sacrifices be destroyed.” 

Song—“‘ Our Land is Free.” 

Questions (To be asked by the teacher and answered 
by members of the school) : 

In how many wars has the United States been en- 
gaged ? 

Give a brief account of the Revolutionary War ; of 
the War of 1812; the Mexican War. 

Give briefly the causes of the Civil War. 

Give a brief history of slavery. 

Name the victories gained by the Union side ; those 
of the Confederate side. 

Name ten results of the war. 

What are the signs of progress? 
Declamation—‘‘ Heroes and Martyrs.” 





Song—‘* America.” . 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Serious fighting on the Greek frontier. 
Debate over the Dunn Free Ship bill in the House. 
In Committee: Pan-Electric investigation. 


Continuing the Auarchist investigation in Chicago ; Anarchists 
arrested in Milwaukee and St. Louis. 

Strike of shoemakers in Lynn. 

Death of General Durbin Ward in Ohio. 

Trial of Maxwell for the murder of Preller in St. Louis. 

JAEHNE ducting hi if well in prison. 

Recetver O’Brien failed to get the Broadway Railroad's 
books. 

Death of Stephen Pear! Andrews. 

A monument unveiled in honor of “ Jerry McAuley.” 

The expulsion of the Orleans Princes from France is expected. 

The Socialists are not permitted to hold public meetings in 
Germany. < 

Mt. Etna is in a state of eruption. 

Two American schooners have been seized by Canadian author- 
ities for buying bait at her ports. 

Spain has a young prince, heir-apparent to the throne. He was 
christened last week. 

It is difficult to gain or convey an intelligible idea of the state of 
affairs in Greece. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has refused to mutilate his Home Rule scheme 
for Ireland by modifying it so as to bring it down to the level of 
the half-way measures which have proved so disastrous in the 
past. He has chosen to stand or fall on a general legislative 
scheme which looks to a permanent settlement of the Irish difi- 
culties. 

The Cui Inter-State Commerce bill has passed the Senate 
by a vote almost unanimous. The carrying-out of its provisions 
is intrusted to a Commission to be appointed by the President and 
Senate. This Commission ts to consist of five persons, whose 
salary is fixed at $7,500 each. The first commissioners hold office 
for two, three, four, five, and six years respectively; future 
commissioners for six years. The Commission is authorized to 
investigate all complaints made against any common carrier of 
inter-state commerce, and its findings are prima facie evidence in 
all judicial proceedings. This provision very justly throws the 
burden of proof upon the railroads. 

A bill has just passed both Houses of Congress to return to the 
owners the large quantity of jewelry and silver plate that was 
captured during the war and has since been stored in the vaults 
of the Treasury Department. 

The proposed constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale of 
liquor in the State of New York has been defeated by a majority 
of ten in the Assembly. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND believes in the creation of a Commis- 
sion of Labor, consisting of three members, who shall be regular 
officers of the Government, ¢ 1arged among other duties with the 
consideration and settlement of all controversies between labor 
and capital. Such a body would act intelligently and with added 
experience more usefully. The establishment by Federal author- 
ity of such a bureau would be a just and sensible recognition of 
the value of labor, and of its rights to be represented in the de- 
partments of the government. 

The bill annulling the Broadway railroad charter has been 
signed by Governor Hill. The matter will now be fought in the 
courts. 

Burmese rebels have burned a part of Mandalay. 


In Ohio the seventeen republican senators are holding their 
seats, and have, though without a quorum, declared the four con- 
tested sedts to belong to the republican claimants. Most of the 
democratic senators had left the state to avoid writs compelling 
their attendance. 


GOVERNOR HI has signed the Arcade Railroad bill, it having 
been amended in accordance with his suggestions. 


The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the decision of 
the lower court in the Bishop Snow polygamy test case. 


A Canadian schooner has been seized by American authorities 
in Portland for sailing without a manifest. 





Krxo Louts of Bavaria, as is well known, has taken no interest 
in the government of his people for many years. He began by 
being simply odd, peculiar, capricious. Then he became offen- 
sively eccentric, spending all the money within reach in building 
new palaces and running so deeply in debt to every oné who 
would trust him that extrication was a hopeless task. At last he 
was deemed actually mad. His creditors were so clamorous that 
he did not dare to enter Munich. He appealed to Austria for 
help, but was answered with a shrug of the imperial shoulders. 
He even sought help from the money lenders of Paris, but when 
they examined his collaterals they pectfully declined to make 
advances. 

Now it is reported that a celebrated ‘ali nist ‘physician, who 
was able to smuggle himself into the royal apartments of Hoben- 
schwangau disguised as a servant, declares that the King is 
suffering from delirium tremens. This is certainly not incredible, 
but it is just as certainly not probable. We rather hesitate to 
accept the statement, and await further evidence. 

It is clear, however, that Louis II. has nearly ended his career 
as King of Bavaria. Prinoce= Luitpold will soon be declared 
Regent, and as he is a strong ultramontane in faith the character 
of religious public opinion in the kingdom wil] undergo serious 
changes. 


The continuance of fighting along the Greek frontier, the 
responsibility for which it seems impossible to settle, must make 
European diplomats extremely anxious. The Greeks profess to 
be ready for peace, but they stil) keep on fighting with or without 
cause; and the Russian Minister, at last accounts, had not left 
Athens. If Russia is urging Greece on, the events on the frontier 
are easily understood; but that is an explanation which the 








Great Powers naturaily are reluctant to accept as correct. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CANADA. 


A meeting of the Dundas Teachers’ Association will be held at 
W est Winchester, June 3 and 4. Mr. Carey Smith will give aclass 
exercise in literature. Mr. Geo, Baptu, M. A., M. D. of the Ottawa 
Normal School, will speak on “ The Kitchen as a Chemical Lab- 
oratory.”” Mr. Wm. Brunton will speak of “ Measures and 
Multiples with Third Class,” and Mr. Arch. McKellar of “ Self 
Government of the Teacher.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


The tenth annuzl meeting of the Fairfield County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Stratford yesterday and continues to-duy. 
The program contains the following papers and addresses: An 
address by Hon. C. H. Hine, State Secretary of Education; Busy- 
Work in Primary Schools, a paper by Mrs. Nora R. Baldwin, 
Germantown Academy, Phila.; A Lecture on Physical Culture, 
illustrated with a class of Stratford pupils, by Prof. William J. 
Ballard, Principal of Public Schools, Jamaica, N. Y.; Geography 
in Intermediate Grades, by Miss Kate A. Raycroft, Prince Schoo), 
Boston ; Penmanship, »y Lyman D. Smith, Instructor of Writing 
Public Schools, Hartford, Conn.; A Gymnastic Exercise, by the 
pupils of Jamaica, N. Y., public school; A Discussion: Is the 
School Course Overcrowded ? opened by F. H. Baldwin, Principal 
of Centre School, Fairfield; A Class Exercise in Geography, with 
Moulding Board, Nora R. Baldwin, Philadelphia; New Methods 
in Music, with class of Stratford pupils, by Prof. H. E. Holt, In- 
structor in Music, Boston Public Schools; and a paper on Reading 
in Tntermediate Grades, illustrated with Stratford pupils, by 
Kate A. Raycroft, Boston, 

George B. Hurd, President. 
H, D. Simonds, Vice-President, Bridgeport. 

Mattie W. Gregory, South Norwalk, Secretary. 

South Norwalk, Conn., May 12, 1886. 





DAKOTA, 


The Sioux Valley teachers will hold their next association meet- 
ing at Sioux Falls, June3and4. The program contains an ad- 
dress of welcome Ly Supt. J. E. Colton, Sioux Falls, and the fol- 
lowing papers: “The Country Schools,” by Jerome Riley; 
“Science in Primary Schools,” by Helen Egbert, Rock Rapids, 
Ta.; “Sight Reading,” by Hattie Hart, Sioux Falls; * Drawing in 
the Grammar Schools,”’ Prof. C. 8. Richardson, Madison Normal 
School; “ Put Yourself in Our Place,” Miss Jessie McCormick, 
Sioux Falls; “ Gradation of Common Schools,” Supt. W. E. Bene- 
dict; and * The Teachers’ Preparation,” Miss Melvia Burkholder. 
Hon. W. H. H. Beadle, Yankton, will deliver a lecture. 


INDIANA, 

Pror. L. E. Jones has been appointed teacher of sciences at the 
state normal school at Covington for the coming year.——The 
fifth session of the Fountain County normal will begin at Coving- 
ton, July 20, to continue six weeks. Among the instructors will 
be Supt. V. E. Livengood, of Covington; Mrs. Lizzie Bingham, of 
the Veedersburg schools; and J. V. Coombs, of Indiana College. 


IOWA. 

Rev. J. B, Srewarp, D. D., of Des Moines will deliver the an- 
nual address to the students of the Christian Association of 
Amity Coliege, June 8. Prof. J. C. Hadley has been appointed 
county superintendent, in place of H. G. Fuller, resigned.— 
Principal J. fF. McLean, of Griswold, has been re-elected for the 
coming year.——Supt. J. L. Buechbele, of Black-hawk County, has 
published a course of study for the Normal Institude.—The 
eighth annur) meeting of the Fducational Association of South- 
western Iowa will be held at Council Bluff’, June 28-30. Supt 
Nann'‘e Torrence is preparing for an exhibit of school work at 
the Keokuk County Fair.——Principal W. G. Ray, of the Guthrie 
County High School, lectured before the Teachers’ Association 
of that county May 7,—subject: “* The Spade—What it, has done 
for History.”-—Supt. Friesner, of Bremer County, has arranged 
for a three weeks’ summer institute, to begin Aug. 2. The in- 
structors are Prof. D. C. Chamberlain, conductor; Miss Laura 
Ensign, of I. 8. N.; and J. K. Pickett, 


KANSAS, 


The Greenwood County Normal institute will be held at Eu- 
reka, June 14-July 9, in charge of Prof. A. 8. Olin. Mesasrs. G. 
W. Kendrick and G. W. Smith will assist.-—— Riley County insti- 
tute will be in session from June 14 to July 9, in charge of Supt. 
W. iH. Lee. 








MICHIGAN, 


A meeting of school superintendents and principals will be held 
at Hancock, June 5.——In St. Joseph County there are three 
licensed teachers for every school.——The Olivet schools have 
bought and paid for a fine organ by school entertainments.— 
Supt. A. D. De Witt will be retained at Leslie at an advance of 
$150.——Supt. Grawn, of Traverse City, and Supt. Andrews, of 
Elk Rapids, will hold a six weeks’ teachers’ class at Traverse 
City, beginning July 5.——The Moderator says: “‘A Bronson 
school mistress complained that she was crowded with scholars. 
The board thought it was merely one woman's ‘kick,’ and they 
laughed. Saturday the teacher marched her 110 pupils through 
the streets of the village and showed the young army to the as- 
tonished gaze of the board. That school will be divided.” 





MISSOURL. 


The program of the State Tenchers’ Association, to be held at 
Sweet Springs, June 22-24, announces the followiog papers and 
addresses : ‘“* The School-master Abroad,” H. F. Priplett, Browns- 
ville, “The Advantages of the Elective Course in Séhoois,” W. 
F. Johnson, Pilot Grove ; “Morality and Religion in the Public 
Schools,” B. J. Specking, Oregon; “The Art of Learning,” L. 
w r, Kansas City; “Illuminate from Bottom to Top of So- 
ciety,” G. W. Smith, Boonville; “The Fitzhumbug Family,” an 
address by Mr. J. P. Blanton, Kirksville; “The Educational 
Claims of Drawing as an Art of Expression,” Miss Ida M. Carhart, 
Warrensburg; “School Government,” A. K. Yancey, Mexico; 
** Princes Among Pedagogues,” W. Richardson, Sedalia; ‘* Edu- 
cational Cant,” J. M. White, Carthage; “ A Teacher's Reminis- 
cenve of Trayel,” Mrs. 0. A. Carr, Columbia; “ Educational 
Needs of To-day,” Miss G. T. Johnson, Kansas City; “ One View 
of the Practical in Education,” D. A. McMillan, Mexico; “ Read- 


ing and Spelling.” Henning W. Prentis, 8t. Louis; “ Bases for 
Temperance Instruction, as Required by the Amended School 
Law,” R. C. Norton, Cape Girardeau. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Legislature has patsed a law which makes it obligatory 
upon teachers to attend the institutes, and Supt. J. R. Galtney 
has decided that be will insist upon the teachers of his county 
subscribing for and reading the best educational journals. 


NEBRASKA, 


The Douglas County Institute will be held at Omaha, Aug. 16- 
27, under the management of Supt. James B. Bruner. The in- 
structors will be Mrs. Jennie E. Keysor, Miss Mary Strong, Mr. H. 
E. Grimm, and Mr. J. B. Bruner, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


There is to be a gathering of Dartmouth alumni in Concord on 
June 17, when a bronze statue of Daniel Webster will be un- 
veiled. Itis expected that Judge Field, of the Boston Associa- 
tion, will preside at the alumni dinner, at which Hon. Melien 
Chamberlain has accepted an invitation to deliver a special 
oration upon the relations of Mr. Webster to the college. Other 
distinguished graduates from New York and other parts of the 
country will also address what, it is believed, will be the largest 
meeting of the alumni ever convened.——The following assign- 
ments have been made in Gilmanton: Hall’s Hill School, Olive E. 
Sanborn; Guinea, Minnie E. Nelson; Iron Works, Cora B. Gale; 
Cogswell, Hattie B. Cogswell: Gale, Lizzie M. Page; Potter, 
Abbie L. Lougee; Smith Meeting House, Clara F. Bean; Lower 
Gilmanton, Etta Gilman; Jones’s Mills, Nettie E. Griffin ; Corner, 
Carrie E. Moore ; Sanborn, Carrie M. Pike. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Two very interesting and profitable teachers’ institutes were 
the ones held at Somerville, Somerset County, May 17-19, 
and at Flemington, Huntington County, May 20-22. Both 
were under the instruction of Dr. Brooks, and well attended. 
The teachers all expressed themselves as greatly benefitted by 
the clear and practica) instruction received. Very able lectures 
were given by Supt. Jacobus, of New Brunswick, Edison, of 
Jersey City, and State Supt. Chapman, who were present at both 
institutes. 

NEW YORK. 


The meeting of the Chenango County Teachers’ Association, 

held at Norwich, N. Y., May 13, 14, 15, was the largest and most 
interesting meeting in the history of the association. Upwards of 
100 teachers were in attendance. The program consisted of class 
exercises from the primary schools, by Miss Loie E, Wells, Miss 
Libbie Carr, 8. A. Jones,and A. G. Leach, of Norwich. Essays 
by Prin. Hawkins, of Sherburne; J. Merton Mills, Bainbridge ; 
Wm. H. Van Allen, Bainbridge. Lectures by Com. Hayes and 
Prof. H. R. Parker were especially fine. The leading feature of 
the meeting was the lecture by Thos. B. Stowell, A.M., Ph.D., of 
the Cortland Normal School. Subjects,“ In the Beginning,” and 
“ Physiology.” The lectures were listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and every teacher present united in a wish that Dr. Stowell 
would be secured to lecture at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Willis Robert Hall; Vice-President, Mrs. Mina Blackman, Nor- 
wich ; Secretary, J. Welland Hendrick, Greene. 
The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association met at St. 
Johnsville, May 15, President Scudder called the association to 
order. Rey. Van Dusen opened the meeting with prayer. Com. 
Salesbury then took the floor, and gave an aceount of the flour- 
ishing condition of the country schools, making some comparison 
between the country and graded schools of the county, which 
elicitea a lengthy discussion. Next was a class exercise in music, 
by Prof. Roberts, of Boston. At 1:30 p.m.,W. G. Reed, teacher 
in one of the rural districts, read an interesting paper on ‘“ Hints 
About Governing.”” Much questioning followed this exercise. 
Prin. C. N. Cobb, of Palatine Bridge, then presented a paper on 
“ How to Conduct Recitations.”” Notwithstanding the masterly 
manner in which he treated the subject, some of the other prin- 
cipals disagreed with him very decidedly. The association will 
hold its next meeting at Fort Plain, the third Saturday in October, 
with Prof. C. N. Cobb, president. 

The recent teachers’ institute in Dutchess County was a remark- 
able success. It opened with 211, and closed with 275 in attend- 
ance. This is good, since there «re only 261 teachers employed in 
the county. Supt. H. R. Sanford,and Prof. C. T. Pooler, were 
the instructors. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


The commencement exercises of the University of North Caro- 
lina will be held June 2-3. The Hon. Augustus Van Wyck, of 
Brooklyn, New York, will deliver the annual address. He is an 
alumnus of the University of North Carolina, having been gradu- 
ated with great honors in 1864. The Baccalaureate sermon will 
be delivered by Rev. Charles H. Hall, of the City of New York. 
The graduating class numbers twenty-eight, mostly very strong 
young men. This isa gain of eight over last year, The addition 
of six professors to the faculty last June has greatly strengthened 
the school. The new chair of pedagogics has been more kindly 
dealt with than was expected. The professor of pedagogics has 
already arranged for a numter of institutes during the summer, 
and will arrange to attend others, In this way the university 
hopes to strengthen the public school sentiment and the public 
schools of the state. 

Pror. NELSON B. Henry, of the University of North Carolina, 
expects to be pretty busy in institute work during the months of 
June and July. He will be at Hi!lsboro the week beginning June 
7, at Pittsboro, June 30, Tarboro, July 5, and Smithfield, July 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mas. Wo. H. Dinu, A.M., Co, Supt. of Snyder County, died at 
his home, Freeburg, May 1, and was buried May 4. Maj. Dill was 
a most earnest friend to education, and a true and tried official. 
By his death Snyder County not only loses one of her best citi- 
zens, but alsoa teacher who stood without a rival in Central 
Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 








Supt. W. M. Foster, of Uttion Co., will hold his institute the 
first two weeks in August, frem the 2nd to the 16th,——The Pick- 
ens Co. institute will begin July 14. 


PERSONALS. 





Pror. JAMES RHOADES died at Atlantic City recently in his 
seventy-sixth year. He was for many years teacher in the Phila- 
delphia High School, ahd from 1837 to 1845 principal of the 
Northwest Grammar School. Im the latter year he became pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres and English literature in the high school, 
which position he held until 1877, when he resigned. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends. 


Dr. Dro Lewis, author and hygienic refornier, died at Yonkers, 
N. Y., May 21. He advocated physical exeérci#e in place of drugs 
as a cure for most disenses, and as a part of public education. 
His published works on hygienic education include the following : 
“New Gymnastics,” “Weak Langs, and How to Make Them 
Strong,” “ Talks About People’s Stomachs,” and “* Our Girls.” 


Pror. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, Of Beloit College, Wisconsin. bas re- 
ceived the offer of the presidency of the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, at Madison, to succeed President Bascom, whose resignation 
is to take effect in June, 1887. It is now tearned that President 
Chapin, of Beloit College, is endeavoring to secure Prof. Cham- 
berlin as his successor at Beloit. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE N. MARDEN, of Colorado College, has come 
east for the purpose of interesting the friends of education in 
the young institution with which he is connected, and of obtain- 
ing contributions to its treasury. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Ross, for many years principal of Dalhousie 
University, died recently. He retired from the head of Nova 
Scotia's leading educational institution about a year ago, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. James Forrest. 


Pror. JouN BACH MOMasrer has been ill of overwork, but has 
partially recovered, and will make a trip to Old Point Comfort 
for the more complete restoration of bis health, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The trustees of the John F. Slater fund have held their fourth 
annual meeting. From reports of work done it appears that the 
Slater fund has so far aided 8,000 colored children, and more than 
300 teachers. It has set forward the course of industrial educa- 
tion in the best schools for colored people in the south. It has 
aided in raising funds in the north as well asin the south for the 
colored schools. Within the last eighteen months more than $30,- 
000 lias been turned into channels that helped these schools 
through the encouragement afforded by the Slater fund. The 
colored people have a growing love for education. Negro appre- 
ciation of education is notably shown in their efforts to help 
themselves. Every colored church in the south is committed to 
the cause of education, 4nd is building schools of its own. A 
larger proportion of colored Church menibers has put money in 
church colleges during the last five years than white members 
have given to their colleges, An educational assessment is levied 
in colored ehurches. There is a disposition to supplement the 
public school funds, and to extend the short school term. Ap- 
propriations from the Slater fund are needed in Arkansas and 
Florida. 

National Educational Association Excursion for Topeka and 
the Rocky Mountains.—The favorable railroad rates granted for 
teachers going to the Meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Topeka, Kan., July 8-16, 1886, and the exceedingly low 
rates for excursions through the Rocky Mowntain Regionsand to the 
Pacific Coast, Should lead hundfeds Of teachers at the East to im- 
prove this rare opportumty for viewing the grandest. scenery on 
the American Continent 

While the railroad tickets may be obtained at the reduced 
rates announced in the second edition of the Bulfétin of this 
Association by all teachers and the immédiate metibets of their 
families, who desire to travel singly, oc in small parties, by the 
regular trains on either of the Trunk Lines of railways leading 
from New York, there are many ladies and gentlemen who prefer 
to join an excursion party, and thus be relieved of anxiety in 
relation to route of travel, arrangements for hotels, care of baz- 
gage, etc., and who do not like to take a journey alone. 

For the purpese of enabling Such prrsous to arrange for a trip 
to Topeka, and to the Rocky Mountains, with the greatest free- 
dom from care, this circular is issued to give information of a 
means whereby those who would like may join an excursion 
party and travel in cars secured for their excfasive use, going by 
regular trains ; er if a sufficient number will thas unite, a special 
train of Drawing-room sleeping cars will be run through to 
Topeka for their acecmmodation. 

Arrangements will be made for all who desire to make an ex- 
cursion through the Rocky Mountains, or to the Pacific Coast, 
leaving Topeka at the close of the meeting. 

An excursion train for Topeka would afford many advantages 
to a Jarge party, as it would be accompanied through by a special 
attendont, who would make provisions for the comfort of the 
passengers during the trip. 

‘The plan is to provide as many Pullman Catsas may be needed 
for all who join the excursion, and to enable each person to 
secure a location in the Sleeping Car for the entire trip. The 
price of a double berth, whieh may be occupied by two persons, 
will be $8 from New York to Topeka. For the reduced railroad 
rates see Bulletin. 

Those who would like to join an excursion as above will please 
address the undersigned as early as possible, and state which 
route is preferred from New York, that arrangements may be 
completed and announcement made at an early day. 

The Certificate of Wm. E. Sheldon, mentioned in the Bulletin, 
may be obtained by addressing N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th street, 
New York. 

The fee for membership of the Association, $2, may be paid to 
the President, N. A. Calkins, before the 30th of June, or to the 
Treasurer, at Topeka, after July 8. 

JEROME ALLEN, ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
25 Clinton Place (8th street), New York. 


Next week we sball publish a general itinerary of the excur- 





sion to the Pacific Coast, Utah, Colorado, from Topeka, under 


| charge of Leverett M. Chase, Boston Highlands, Mass, 





| 
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LETTERS 


TRAINING TO THINK.—I am more Fad more taaieeeed 
each day with the importance of our p 

think. It is no wonder that we hear them com be 

that they do not like to go toschool. Why they, 

when they are fed on husks ? Duk eo them aroused once, 

give them some thinking to do, an will not be the 

case. I find that history furnish ye deal of thinking 

can trace the relations between one event 

cause of this, the effect of that. I should 

be glad to hear from other teachers who are trying to give | on 
their pupils a great deal of thinking to do. P. D. M. 








— INSTITUTES.—Allow me, as a tical teacher, | °F 
a word about teachers’ institu ere seems to be 
a atin dity on the of le eras in raising their voices 
against the time-honored institution, for the reasons that 
any educational movements are deserved! popular, and 
further, the instructors are those who in t es past have 
won laurels in this field, “tnd who, from their age and per 
sonal character, are entitled to great respect. But if The 
honest = ae my of teachers in many counties were taken, 
it would be that they do not meet the demand. 
Never was there such an interest in educational affairs : 
the desire for ugesvetiaas in the art of teaching is extend- 


ing to the remotest yoy =e district ; the country girl who 
is “ kee f school,” ted ing to take a normal course ; 
Sauomte journals are in p> reading circles and | @ 


mer schools are swelling in numbers; the teachers are 
amoring for means of improvement. 

The iastitute usually opens with log-cabin-school-house 
stories, but before the week is over many a teacher feels as 
if he or She had vely dropped down into one. The 
instruction lacks spirit’ of the times. It is old, without 
even &@ new dress. e work is too general in its lica- 
tion, or oftentimes deais with the facts and technicalities 
of some science. If the instructor takes up some new 
method, he skirmishes around it, compromises and com- 

romises eves no positive o inion or directions. Why ? 
Peoatise has never his method, and we teach- 
Benguse he it from his treatment. We look around in vain 
for interested countenances. There are the strong, bright | ¢ 
faces that we know are doing a bear work in the school- 
room, wearing a tired, listless, bored look. 

We came hungry help: i We go away with noth | 
ing;—our souls lean; our bodies exhausted ; t- 
books empty. We return home, open our that 
have arrived duri the week, and, n one hour’s reading, 
the fire.is relighted; we are full of new ideas, and can 
hardly wait for to-morrow to put them in practice—ideas | w. 
in one paper that will furnish work for weeks. 

If this can accompl by one live paper, in one 
hour’s sooding, - the trifling sum of six cents per copy 
what ought we to receive from a week’s instruction m) 

two oa Daa at the tate OF ity dollars per wean 
As wae, 7d Pohe 1 povew gives rise to an inverse pro-| 

The teachers’ institutes is a good one, 
} fat they must moe meet the wants of teachers besten than they) 

0, or 
compelled to “ strike.” 


bers of that law-abiding Proteasion may 
L. E. BOLDEY. 

We have no doubt that this is the case in many in- 

stances, but we know that in many more there is live, 

wide-awake work done—not all technical work that the 

teachers can do for themselves; not all the so-called practi- 

cal work—the how—but a happy combination of the why 


and the how, with so much that is inspiring that the 
teachers go home and to work, filled with enthusiasm. 


ScHooL ExcuRsions.—Some of the teachers in this city, 
are plan little excursions for their pupils, outside of 
ay ies average forty 

forty-two-weeks’ schooling yearly. The majority are’ 


athens y When sickness or home needs require it. The 

children fired; too many of them pass 5 tenet child | 

hee much Of the free, joyous exercise so necessary 
Pn 


there are conveniences for taking the children) 

a a or stg trip in their own city. We find the’ 
ee a to give ten cents for a short excursion, if) 

the The boys generally eatn theirs. 


Then, Iunch in nd—-for children w hun 
open air—we s' off to visit suene plane of felon. tres 
a ie the eh lose sight of Jee y but — we 


cheers, of little acts of politeness, or 4-1 The 
shout that comes from the boys and girls as they | 

reach a ys a little a from the crow city, show: ) 
how the 2 ae em by if each exe do be- 
tien 


sl 


sapeas thatthe thine epent tn. mt in b A, excursions is .. 
5 Lo ours i 


Tue Noun Sxoor.—Is “I had two shoots at the deer” 


good ?’ I know it was long said, “The Turk-j ang 
ish how giveth aforcible shoot,” bat does that nt 
ustify ifs use now ? 

Yes. Shoot is a notin from which shot is contracted. 


Shoot, as a noun, is not yet obsolete, but it is old-sounding. 
The restoration of obsolescent words is allowable, if not 
desirable. B. 


Ovug ScHoot-Room LIBRARY.—The pupils of my class 
ei a, Pigive fe fon that 


rteen years of age. Knowing 
© will read—good book books if they can get 
if 7 have no other— 


at the beginning of the I resolved to do what I could 
pee oe yp bye in my dines Se een 
and fly ue wo or three sets of reade 
a which T T placed on 
shalt Sy - Dt the week, calgnet 
24 rt uring th these books, to be 
} read in the c on Friday afternoon. These 
formed the most ay saeeeiee ot Se a 
en 


and soon ss teen aay Pore anxious 
did get one, t Test in it that was not 
Fat tomy f during the so three ot or four yur days that he was allowed 


‘Attar tlk Aisne fox veadin 
suggested to 


po 


thew tha if each one ReDim Ag 
we might have a very nice little hbrary in the school- 





their’ definitions. Please wen your opanen. 
0 





room. All a sbeis + otngnens tod a Aitiine te I Fane | 
each one who 
See he to bring it to me. Peas willing to lend 


& book, some of or four, and from =< Kling 
leeted 


a. of we ge Sgt ge bye 
tories, travel, story boo —t—4 


ies, 
umes of ide-A wake ” saa “St. Nicholas.” In all, we 
have thirty or forty volumes of choice reading, from which 
= child can select something that will be sure to interest 


A child can take a book home if he wishes, vided it is 
taken care of, and returned in a few days. Every Friday 
an hour is given to the of short selections from 
= books, I having previously roved the selections 

satisfied myself that they will be read well. The 
ear is always se during school hours, and may be 
My] the ad ne gag Be preparing their geography, history, 
ms. They are enco 

rire Sa te text-book, but to get Reemation 
source available. The lib assists me greatly in man- 
aging the “‘ bright pupils”—those who pre heir les- 
sons in one-hal the’ al — — _— spend the remainder 
in mischief- ing. a pupi) does in twenty minutes 
what it takes the toy et che chess half an hour to do. 
4 | ay him to spend the extra ten minutes in reading. Ali 
he children love to read. Cuetatenedy we have a talk 
yp dans authors and their works. Alread children ace 
familiar with the names of quite a number --" the best au 
thors and their books. True, this takes a little time fron: 
the regular text-book recitations, but I think it is time 
je po mt. Long lists of geographical names, and feat 
ysis and parsing may never be repeated outside of 
o. school-room ; but a taste for good reading will last 
for life, and will be the greatest factor in shaping the 
thought and moulding the character of ms coming gen- 

eration. J. M. FINDLEY. 


Galveston, Texas. 


en- 
any 


A Live ScHoo..—I would like your opinion of my work 
in this school duri + x: six weeks. 

I found a coll bout thirty pupils, all under 
ae, noisy — rude as pupils ever are. called for 
volunteers to pict flower-seeds, young trees 
ete., for decorati: z the cahocthoune and ES. Nearly 
every one respon e have seventy- 

zy ictures I Ty ey on the walls ; three large 
iwer-t pene h~] about’ seventy-five trees set out 
to take an uncommon interest in school, 

and are oreiag | Pad When teaching my Geog: 
raphy class about coast lands, we made an e ition w 
the creek, nearly half a mile distant, and illustrated ail 
our definitions in the sandy beach and clear water. Yes, 
a ar and pupils, actually ayed in the sand and 
and enjoyed it; besides, the scholars don’t forget 

, and obli 
UNG TEACHER. 


We should judge from your letter that you had a live 
school. You must judge for yourself whether your work 
is according to principles or not, by studying the principles. 
But if you continue your efforts to keep up a lively inter- 


bel] est, you will not go very far astray. Better a mistake once 
'\}in awhile where there is life, than great precision with 


stagnation. 


THE STEPS IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC.—I am not satisfied 
with the results in my mental arithmetic class. In my 

rimary class I use objects, and have real interesting work. 

at t the work in the next es troubles me. It is hard to 
tell just where to leave off objects and begin abstract num- 
ber. Will you please give me some wy Trey on the sub- 
ject ? A KAnsAs TEACHER. 


There is an intermediate step between objective and ab- 
stract work. It is imaginative work. The pupil who has 
been handling blocks and toy money in his number work, 


isasked some morning how many men there would be in } been 


the room if two came in at one door, and three in at an- 
other. He imagines the two and the three men—perhaps 
counts them in his mind’s eye, and answers: ‘‘ There would 
be five men.”’ Gradually more of this kind of work is given, 
the difficulties are slowly increased, until he can answer such 
as this: George and Fred threw a ball back and forth to 
each other 30 times ; George caught it every time, but 
Fred failed to catch it 5 times; how many times did Fred 
catch the ball? This requires some abstraction. When 
the pupil has reached this stage, he will be able to tell 
quickly how much three and two are, without stopping to 
think of three objects and two objects. This second step in 


'| number work is a link between object work on one hand, 


and the purely abstract on the other. It should be so 


| gradually introduced, and lead so entirely into the abstract, 


that there would be no break in the pupil’s work. 


THe PowER OF CONCENTRATION.—The charge is made, 
and fustiy I am inclined to think, that there is not enough 
ard study by our modern methods, The pu- 
pis need some work that will enga a undiverted at- 
tion for a considerable length of t They need to ac 
quire the power of conce sat: ‘stick- to-it-ive-ness, if 
you please. What work do we, or can we, give them —~ 
will ish this exercise ? J.K.D 
If our “ modern methods” do not train children to sani 
and to love work, they are a failure. The fault of the 
“ancient methods” (which still prevail in many schools) 
has been that they have failed to train pupils to work 
They develop in children a strong dislike for study and 
work. Hence the rush out of school at four o’clock, as if it 
were a successful escape from prison. Hence the need of 
* per cents,” “reward cards,” “class standing,” “ rolls of 
honor,” on the one hand, and detention after schoo!, 
threats, and the rod, on the other, either to bribe or to in- 
timidate children into doing the work which ought to be a 
pleasure to them. No one emphasizes the necessity of 
training children to work more than the advocates of what 
you probably mean by “modern methods.” One of the 
fundamental principles of genuine ‘modern methods ’’ is, 


to your adedicn' would haisngichs the limits of our space, 
but the following suggestions may help you, provided you 
are a student of your work : 

1. In Arithmetic, grade your work in such a way that 
the solution of ore problem will give the child the power 
to solve the next one, ete. In this way you will get rid of 
the so-called “explanations ’”’ of the solution of problems on 
your part. Where there is good teaching, there is never 
any occasion for “‘explanations’’ of reasoning processes. 
The pupils will do all the work if it is properly graded. 
With primary classes, let pupils solve problems at their 
seats, by drawing the objects mentioned in the problem. 

2. Have pupils read interesting books on Geography and 
History, such as our Geographical Readers, “The Boy 
Travelers’ Series,” Coffin’s ‘Old Times in the Colonies,” 
“The Boys of '76,” “Building the Nation,” etc. Have 
them discuss in class what they have read, then reproduce 
it in writing, and then have the ‘“‘compositions”’ read and 
criticised in class. Your pupils will soon work, and love 
to work. 

8. The above language work will afford ample exercise 
in spelling. Drop the spelling-book. You have a good sub- 
stitute for it. 

4. Do not make the common mistake of af assuming that 
pleasant work is not genuine work, or that unpleasant 
work necessarily is. Very nearly all the work of the 
school can be made pleasant, and yet be all the more gen- 
uine. The hard work that breaks down the health of liter- 
ary men is not the work to which they are driven, but the 
work in which they delight. Don’t be afraid to make your 
work pleasant because such work has been stigmatized as 


“sugar-plums.”’ If you must choose between “ sugar- 
plums” or “‘ Mandrake ;Pills,” as food, take the “sugar- 
plums.” 

5. Read “Talks on Teaching,” ‘‘Quincy Methods,”’ 


Reousséan’s “Emile,” and do nothing in your school, if 
you can help it, for which you fail to see a good reason. 


Reading, Pa. T. M. BALLIET. 


Ustne A DIcTIONARY.—I have trouble in teaching my 
pupils to use a dictionary. Will some one please suggest 
a Way out? M. C. B. 

For children who are too young to understand the defini- 
tions given in the dictionary, I know of no better way 
than for the teacher to illustrate, either by words or pic- 
tures, thus leading the children to give their own defini- 
tions; or to suggest other words, thus giving a hint of 
the definition, and then let the children look up the words 
in the dictionary. Without some such help, they are likely 
to become discouraged in their efforts to trace out 
definitions. H. L. L. 


ANSWERS. 








845. Indian Territory ms no territorial government, and 
hence no territorial capita 

The capital of Bolivia is ia Paz 

848. Bruce began his African exploration in 1768 ; Mun- 
£o Park, in 1795; Salt, in 1805: Burckhardt, in 1812; Den- 
ham and Clapperton, in 1822; the brothers, Lander, in 
1830. Other explorers have been : Barth, Du Chaiilu, 
Speke, and Grant; Baker, Stanley, and Cameron have 
more recent ‘explorers. It is dificult to decide who 
was the first great explorer of Africa. Probably Menes or 
Mizraim, son of Ham, and grandson of Noah, was the first 
postdiluvian African explore r. 

357. The first tL yneneage e sent by the Electro Magnetic Tele- 
graph was, hat hath*God wrought!” ‘the sender 
was Miss Elisworth. The Polk dis spatch was the first 
practical application ‘of the telegraph to transmit news for 
pablication. 

352. Prof. Hall ascribes the treeless character of prairies 
to geological causes, producing soils not adapted to tree- 
tres ey There is no evidence from buried trunks that 
rees pale” atticle, = on paer- See “ New American Cyclo- 


900. The “ nome — the eye” is the pupil (Web. Dict.), or 
the ote oy Sly iris. Itisa tical idea, of long stand- 
J. R. J. 


7-2. Ps. 17-0 
24 nerve will re-unite if it has only been partially 


A 
injured ; but if it has been entirely severed, ‘t will not re- 
unite. G.58 


362. “ et. act of tasting’ is completed when the food ° 
a e root of the tongue, it being 30 times more sensi- 
tive than some other parts of 7S , but when the food 
mpl *“@sophagus”’ the “ "tasting" is qoue- 
nued 7. 5. 


363. The GAenenee in color of eyes is due ompiy & toa 
pigment in the iris. 
370. comivant fire is @ ame given to a phos horescent 
soars in wiht probably from the fact that this 3 Gove 
ilds or in moist, shaded places. J.R. J. 


QUESTIONS. 


876. Are the words “her” and “ sir 
separate sounds, or only two? 








” composed of Spee 


377. How many Atlantic cables are there? T. W. M. 
378. {Sona field has an area of yy ep 
What is breadth of a walk round the such 


extent, that the area of the walk is 9-16 of the part of the 
square within the walk ? 
879. Is air lightest just previous to a storm? If not, 
—— causes the falling of the mercury =e at that 
e? 
880. What is the Lafin union ’ when, and for what pur- 
pose, was it made ? 





to require the pupil to do his own work. The full answer 


881. What are the “pitch lakes,” said to be found in 
the Lesser Antilles ? J. R. 8. 


; desert, the lack of water, Solomon’s Road, a 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


D.C. Heath & Co. have in a tis were will be = of Bcvonranis 


Education. Number one of will be a “ 
J. Fitzgerald, New York, is adouble number, - Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of ow ed and Pedagogics, 
Darwin; his Work,” Allen. It is written in Johns Hopkins cepa 
NEW BOOKS. Mr. Allen’s ee an rehearses the thinker’s 
c and the e his work upon the world | A new edition of Janet novel, at fifty cents a volume, 
TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD. we J. C. Macy. Boston: | generally. of this number Ws 2 cents, or the Library is | is announced by Macmil “ A Portrait of a Lady” will 

Oliver Ditson & Co. 35 cents. sent for one year (12 numbers) for $1.50. inaugurate the series. 

This is a pleasing collection of songs, choruses, hym The Evening Post Publishing Co., of New Y¥ have published | Ginn & Co. of Boston have just pl a se 8 f 
and other L reemee for the use of tonperanee cuectinan in pamphlet form a reprint of the’ editorial ublished in | Hans Andersen’s “ Tales,” Jo son's. Rasselas,” and “ Lamb's 
lodges, and the home circle. As its name ind it ig | the Evening Post during the months of Jan La en ” 3 aod cie aakt eee ae lemon ts of Rhetoric,” 
specially devoted to the cause of temperance, and it has 1886, under the title “ A Bill r Ey with Professor 


many spirited and peewee melodies. 

It is published compliance with the often-expressed 
wishes of many temperance friends of the r\ and pub- 
lishers, in different parts of the country. All te meprenee 
organizations will be gratified bo Sad oo Seng pion in 
this work suitable for lodge use, and other public mee 


The book is also calculated to help the cause in 
schools and similar institutions, which have ly —— 
themselves in the movement. ttle work su 


at once the cause of vocal music and of tomperenen, ond 
will be widely welcomed in various directi 


ons. 
A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. By Florence Warden. Cassell’s 
Rainbow Series. New York: Cassell & Co. cents. 


ae ee = vaoumne of egal of Lot A ronan) book - 
over two hun pages, close’ n smi 

thirty-two chapters. It is oo erably on the —# E 
style. The heroine marries a Parisian scamp, of good man- 
ners, and soon after has her eyes opened to his true char- 
acter, by his treatment of her. He shortly deserts her, and 
she finds that she has married a criminal. Her life is one of 
continued reverses and incidents. There are many char- 
acters introduced as the story proceeds, and all comicivund 
their share to the development of a very thrilling tale. 


KinG SoLoMon’s MINEs. By H. Rider Haggard. Cassell’s 
Rainbow Series. New York: Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 


We have here a story of a  gomrney in Africa, told in sim- 
ple language, in a straightforward manner, without any 
thought of literary style. It contains man 
of a tour through Kukuanaland and other p 
not generally known, and for that reason will prove some- 
what instructive. It rehearses the legend of Solomon’s 
Mines, describes an elephant hunt, the march into the 
witch hunt; 
scenes before, during, and after a battle among the native 
tribes ; the Place of Death ; Solomon’s Treasure Chamber, 
and other matters of interest. The story is replete with 
anecdotes, entertainingly related. The volume is quaintly 
dedicated “ to all big and little boys who read it. 


NATASQUA. By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. Cassell’s 
Rainbow Series. New York: Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 


Mrs. Davis has gue to the world in this story a brilliant 
novelette of great merit, and introduces several incidents 
which could easily find, ‘if they have not already found, 
their parallel in actual experience. It has. received its 
title, ‘‘ Natasqua,” from a fishing village on the sea-coast, 
to which a New York family had gone for the summer, 


reminiscences 
which are 


March, 

is — in opposition to national aid to education, a ‘pre- 
sumes to give facts and figures showing that the South does not 
ees Comes oe ee h The foundation of this theory 
is economic, rather than moral and patriotic. 


The American Architect, of Boston (weekly), is an invaluable 
journal for all those architecture and building. 


in 
From 8 to 12 :. < full-page aon pear in each number, and 
there is one ed AY = rinted (at an czte charge) containing be- 
sides a 4 Kan be gelatine prints. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant has discovered the ruins < two syna- 
gogues on the north-east shores of the Lake of Galilee. 


D. Appleton & Co. are having prepared an English ieeheines 
of Repita Jeminez, by Don Juan Val recently minis- 
ter to this country, and now on his way home to 8) 
has been pronounced a erent success, and has already eppanres 
in French, German, Italian, and Bohemian. The author has writ- 
special preface for this American edition. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have ready the first volume of a “ 
clo of Painters and Painting ” edited es John D. ohana n, 
Charles C. Perkins as “ critical oatitor ris, important 
work has been in —— for five t will comprise | io 
og volumes, the second being ennounsed 50 for publication in the 





Hi 's Wettiy & to publish Walter Besant’s new novel. Its 
first chapters will appear in July under the title of “The World 
Went Very Well Then.” 


“The Magic of a Voice,” a novel by Margaret Russell Macfar- 
lane, which Messrs. Cassell & Coopany have in press, is a story of 
country life among the higher classes of Mecklenburg. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s strangely named 
ol oe. ” will be published in book form by 
n, & 


. Burg- 
foughton. 


Co. have alread began the preparation of a “ Beecher 
Birthday Book,” the extracts ba ng been selected from the pub- 
lished welibags of Rev. Henry Ward a Beodher. 


Through the Japanese Minister at ‘Yashington, the agg vd and 
Empress of Japan have cupeemes their thanks to Mr. Edward 
a for his last. J Japanese book, “A Captive of Love.” This 
bs ork is being translated into German by Herr A. Hensel, of 

oniebe rg. 


Alate number of the Sanitary ey 4 an admirable 
sketch of the late H. H. Richardson a in the beauti- 
ful designs published every week is unabated. 


The next volumes in Cassell’s Rainbow Series will be ‘* Marvel- 
ous in our Eyes,” and “ Witness My Hand.” 


The life and works of Mary Clemmer neve just been published 
by Ticknor, in a set of four volumes, in box. One volumes in- 
doin her ; another, her novel of % His Two Wives ;” an- 
other, the chotenst of her character and incident sketches; and 


the fourth, her hasband’s memorial biography of her, with a por- in 


with a large party of other fashionable people. The daugh- trait. 


ter is the heroine of a romantic and pathetic love affair, 
which is related with considerable dramatic power. Its 
literary style is peculiar to itself, and the whole story is far 
ahead of any of the author’s other works. 


No. XIII.; or, THE SroRY OF THE LosT VESTAL. By 
Emma Marshall. New York: Cassell & Co. $1.00. 


Miss Marshall’s story develops a pretty fancy out of the 
fact that a statue that was formerly conside lost or de- 
stroyed, has been recently brought to light with other mat- 


ters of interest in the house of the vestals in Rome, but 
from which the name has been erased. This latter fact has 
been taken advantage of, and an attempt has been made 
to associate with this vestal some probable but fictitious 
incidents in the life of a young woman, in the early stages 
of Christianity, when the whole force of was ex- 
erted to crush the new religion. The scenes in the develo: 
ment of the story are first p in Britain, and edterwands 
in Rome. Most of the characters introduced 
who, through their intercourse with the Christians —virtn. 
ally playing with fire—were burnt—became Christians. 
fw lot st unusually interesting, and its develdpment en- 
ning and instructive. The book is well printed, and 
wrettily bound in cloth. 


EXERCISES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSES. For | recei 
cated by We lg ll yy Horace Grant. American Edition 
om Small. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 

cen 


These exercises are prepared for Vow oh too young to read 
and write, for the apes of cul 
observation thro the exercise of the senses. ere are 
exercises on familiar objects, exercises for the senses and 
hand, and exercises for the body, also a list of games suita- 
ble for young children. An invaluable part of the book is 
the introduction. Here the author discusses very eure 
the principles upon which the exercises are founded. 
shows how the whole object of the work may be defeated 
by slavish Crpentegse upon the questions asked in the 
book, and on the other hand, how dings be most success- 
fully secured by rational adaptation to circumstances. 
These cautions and su tions are continued in foot-notes 
accompanying many o’ 


} ay exercises ber the Xe amy oy ‘~~ deserves [weed men- 
on. Tying and untying kno uckling, and buttoning, 
pricking paper, measuring, arranging flowers ete he 
arating seeds, r folding, paper per cutting —all ade 

up a collection of exercises of quent 
benefit to any child. The book is one that every kinder- 
garden and peminery teacher should own. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE ERRORS AND FALLACIES IN REAR- 
ADMIRAL AMMEN’S PAMPHLET ENTITLED, “THE CEk- 
TAINTY OF THE NICARAUGUA CANAL CONTRASTED WITH 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE EAps Suip Rartway.” By E. 
L. Corthell, C. E. April, 1886. Washington. 


Mr. Corthell shows Admiral Ammen’s ignorance of 


some of the Aan layed in his pam ae and reviews 
some of t) Adm *s statements abou ill now before William 
Congress. and war-vessels, the took earthquakes, 


excessive rainfall , ete. Mr. Corthell brings forth several 
arguments to controvert the Admiral’s statements, and 
names many engineers and naval officers who think the 
Eads railway practicable. 


The correspondence which 
General Grant and Mr. Eads u pon this 
matter has been here re and shows “that the 
scheme en Sree by = , aes 
out Aono % eajeel, ana an Cimage 
thought and thorough knowledge of subject. 


vating their powers of | Mr. 


the lessons. The chapter on prac-| the 





an ipo Applets —_ reins pyatimete new edition of the Memeien ne Dageene Gove 


have been thoroughly and which 
rtant additions. There 
its on steel that do not 


oh 8 two new 6 AL and other im 
are fifteen new ma — several po 
— in the first 


Mr. A, Bronson poms yon lost the power of 
mind continues bright. His daughter says he 
to write again. 


never Lv able 


Bengt "en. Mifflin, & Co. will shortly P the’ in the Riverside 
Classics series the story of the eee of the Alabama,” —_ 
was published in the April Century ; iss Elizabeth 8 
Phelps’s “ Burgiars in dise.” 


Matthew Arnold. instead of coming over next autumn, will 

sail for the United States this month. He thinks of giving one 

Gers aM Last Word about America,” in three or four of the 
c c 


The Boston Athengeum will be open hereafter a part of oumny. 
but no books will be delivered for h home reading. The readin 
rooms have for some time been open on Sunday. 


“George Eliot and Her Heroines,” by —_ Goole Woolson, 


and “ Joseph the Prime Minister,” by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, are 
among the Harper's latest announcements. 
Mr. Frederic Garlanda, a young Italian teacher es a city, who 
es —— a book on “The LY gue OR has 
letter from Prof. Max Muller, in w ey. 
puilologist says Be he has recommended the er in question to 
ts at Oxford. 


Some of the best of recent Songs have pl weteee for “ Me- 
Day.” Conspicuous among these, are quartettes : 

loved,” and “Honor to the Nat Nation's Dead ;” 

“ Still Remem ibered,”” Lealie’s “ Com- 

ni Gon oan, Rottty sleep.” These are published by Oliver Ditson 


body has heard of Oscar Wild, but not ev 
his full name. It is Oscar Fingall O’Fiahertie Wills 


Eugenie Hamerton, the wife of the well-known writer on art. 
or Gilbert eae will soon publish a novel called “ 

locrity amerton is a French woman, and is oa 

a be hhiy accomplished. 


lessrs. Ticknor & Com *s latest issues are ** The Saunterer,” 
by + ot Whiting 


‘body knows 
tlde. 


Goodrich iting ; “* The Famihar Letters of yper- 
mint + yA ow ye * Red-Nosed ” translated from 
jand Sunday,” 


Russian of N. A. Nekrasov ; and “ New 
vol. III. ot the, olden-time series ‘illustrated. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


An advanced treatise on geol Professor Alexander 
Winchell will soon be published, calicd R Geol ical Studies.” It 
will be a volume of over 500 pages, profusely illustrated. 


A new volume on “Southern California,” b 8S. Van Dyke, 
better known as “ The Still Hunter” from nip See ae of that title, 
is soon to be issued by Fords, Howard, & Hurl 


Messrs. A. C. McClu aay & Comgany wi soon atid ai 
ing the title of * Haschisch.” author has made the plot turn 
upon an a eoeaien of the drug haschisch, which is employed in 

of crime. 


“ Joseph, the Prime Minister,” fe hottie of a new book by Dr. 
titan a Taylor, which the Harpers have in press. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. announce a a Tone athted ” Mey id 
their series ““ Thro the Year with the ” 

Adams. Ahm me 


An anon novel, * Face to Face,” is announced by Charles 
Scribner’s who will alse issue soonja new and ‘orm edi- 
tion of Mrs. Burnett's popular novels. 

Messrs, Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn will soon pu! hae ape 
| bert’s “ Great Lives A Course of Fistacy tn Blog: 

edition designed fur school, home, and 


in Amherst Co 

Martineau, 

ps >. Weeks’ Bn ye = ys 

Adapted to ilen 7a ate Gil 

weet e a James M. Whiton. 
David 

which Cassell ¥ Go. wil 

Africans.” 


"a y’s 
the Upper As. 


The late Hugh Stowell Brown left an tg one this, 
lectures, and 


with extracts from his common 
—f | my will be published shortly 
ns. 


President Porter, of Yale, has com 
Ethics,” which is in t 

** German Philosophical Classics” 
and critical. 


“Girls who became Famou: 
m book to “ Poor Boys who 


issues 
ey te Roa te oe oe 2% F. Gennes, Ph.D.. 


ik, 
y Messrs. George Routledge & 


* by Harriet 


~ gle notes poop tek and a new edition ~ 
Ceesar,” designed to a 
sqpare puowe for reading at sight. 


leeve’s, and Harkness's 


er, of my New York Times, has written a story, 
ublish, entitled “Lost Among White 
adventures among the natives of 


ser- 


book on “ Kant’s 


and FES aaa, 
series. The book is ex ry 


by Sarah K. Bolton, a compan- 
me Fam be issued 


ous,” will by 


» 3 ny. Crowell & Co., in early fall. its will contain twenty sketches 


of leading women of A 
Ladv Brassey, Baroness Burdett-Cou' 
cot, Marmaret Fuller, and others. 
ue next volume in the “Sto 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will 


of the 


ica and a oe such as joan a ee aT 


—_ et ae. 4 4~ 


” 
v. 8. Baring-Gould. This o contains a + & GA list of inne. 


oeious including portraits 
principle battles. 


y drawn plans of the 


This will shortly ee successively by “The ai! of 


Norway,” by Prof. yesen ; 
ward Everett and Susan E. Hale. 


“The Story of Spain,” 


by Ea- 


Messrs. aang mg | Mifflin, & Co. will continue during the sum- 


mer to issue “ 


The Riverside Paper Series,” which was so 


— 


lastsummer. The first number appeared = Saturday, 15, 


to be followed by a number each su 
e The early forthcoming issues are : 
Horace E. Scudder ; She Man whi 
Haines lon ghead 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, il ted ; 


lustra’ Guardian A’ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; and “The Cruise of the Alabama,” by 
P. D. Haywood 


7" A Summer in Leslie Gola thea’ Ui 


“ Stories and omances, 


o was Guilty,” 
Sad ty 


For publication during the fall, Messrs. Cassel! hove in prepar- 


ation a volume entitled “ Shak 


‘espeares’s Scenes an 
by Austin Brereton, illustrative of thirty of Shakespeare's plays. 
MAGAZIN ad 


The 
ven 
iffe,”” comes to an end. 


ona? a of honor in Cassell’s 
A Wilful 


iterestin, 
Froude’s visit to “ na,” is discussed. 


at Oxford. “A New ap at Old 
there is an wanerelg well-filled “* 
quan for June Hon. T. 


stacles to Good lation.” Prof. G 


for June is 


Young Woman,” on ge ‘Lyndon of High 

“The Cruise of the fn gM is an 

g account of a scientific cruise al Liverpool Mr. 

Ocea , and there is a portrait of 
snore 





. B. Reed, of Maine. has an article on “ Ob- 


Brown Goode finishes his 


Legis 
series of articles on the “ National Museum,” and Clarence Cook 
wri erica.”” There are 


on the “ Monuments of 
articles b 
Hayes 
_ erett Hale, Sutidvons May part; 
ron ac ren’s May y. 
“The Martyr's Child,” accompanied b: 
Fey | George Watts. This is followed 
he Past.” 
Nocti. ” by Mrs. Garrett and 
Sunday articles are “* The 
or 
and “ The Sorrows of Christ’s Friends. 


Calderwood, 


Bi Ya Wharton, Dr. D. 
wald.——The June 


Resurrection Mi 
Teachers,” ““ What Heaven is Like,” 


also good 
A. Goodsell Susan 
Cc. F. Holder, Edward 
has for its 


gees ‘"~ is +l ~~ of 


pen of 
- False Prophets of 


Ol ooo the yee oats is “ yf pm in the 
yi’ urch 


History.” The 
racle,” “ Bible Study 
a: The Science of Silence,”’ 
” In the Rei of lighter 


ng are ‘“ The Hero of Sandford Towers,” “ Joshua Padgetts 


readi: 
His Recollections, 


J + issue of the 
by a number of illustrations. 





Troubles, and Delights;” “The Stranger 

Witnin the Gates,” and “Sylvia Moreton’s Probation.” 
Southern Bivouac contains an article on the 
jugar Fields of Louisiana, Prong , ay A. Wilkinson, accompanied 
ul H. Hayne has contributed a 
sketch of the public services of Charles Ga} 


The 





rre of New Orleans. 


Dr. Felix L. Oswald concludes the series of articles on “ Our Last 
Hunting oo ‘ — a paper on the Rocky Mountain Region. 
lagazine of Art for June is Con- 

stable's ve iay. x Guilford ic the subject for a and pencil 
study. = 2 ie followed a paper on Alexander Cabanel, with a 
portrait of iter and a roduction of his famous * Desde- 
mona.” come “ Some “The Cottage 
° * Det Horses in Hungary,” “Celtic Metal- 


Coun 
Work,” during the 


is an article on E. 8. Morse’s “ Japanese Homes and their Sur- 


by William Anderson. 


rognas ——tThe June 
an article nh f Austin Dobson, entitled “ A Li Eieceny Ramble, 
b neal Thames from Fulham 


map pot tthe Uni 
from the bust wat Of Behe Frank 
bey ae of New Yor’, and 


has 
and Henry James’ “* 





Casamassi: 
The Atlantic Monthly for June opens with 


k,” with a “timely” 


of Lond 
ima” is still continued. 
with the third and 


fourth (— of Mr. Bishop’s new — “ The Golden Justice 
on 


Harriet Waters Preston furnishes article 
Roman Gentleman Under the Em ee Valentines Se chance” 
is a pleasant story by Lillie Chace cyman. The serials by Henry 
ye a 
ward nwood. short ae wih eter foe iiteristing 


“Evolution Bounded by 
Sueur, B.A., opens the number. Hon. Da’ 
tan ae on™ Whit Animals 
4 J. beuf. 4 


T. yt Pads in Teale FRCS. on. 
” with 


ti 


“The Factors o , 
Spencer. Nhustrated, article, contributes 
“The Principles of Dom 


matter, complete Several ber of this 
— —* Science Monthly or june see 





vid Wells Ae 3 


> rau Oris an 5 
it,” liven by 
4 Rition™ ts con- 





Domestic 


the usual Editor's Table and much 
other valuable reading, fills the number. 





That tired feeling is overcome, and appetite and strength giver 





by Hood's Sarsapariua. 
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TO TEACHERS 


special students wor! in colleges with 


been prepared in order 
pubengrenee, mode of instruction. 


SHELDON’S, 
GENERAL 
HISTORY. 





original historical data. 
ea 
ities. 





gestions for essays and examinations. 


THE Seminary method of stud history has hitherto been available only to 
ge pone ig mmm libraries. This book has 
at the general student may share in the advantages of this 
It is a collection of historical material, inter- 
with problems whose answers the student must work out for himself from 

In this way, he is trained to deal with the original historical 
In short it may be termed an exercise book in history and pol- 


THE TEACHER'S MANUAL (ready May 25th), will contain the continuous statement 
of the results which should be gained from the ‘‘ Studies.” 
the teacher’s part of the work, and is made up of summaries, explanations, and sug- 


OF HISTORY!! 


BEFORE DECIDING ON A TEXT-BOOK FOR NEXT YEAR'S USE, YOU SHOULD EXAMINE 


It embodies, in general, 





From J. R. SEELEY, ius ae gy 4 of 
Hi. , Cambridge University, 
land.—“ S Meters to So 0 pany, or SS oe 


mye VY You know how I answer thepe gues. 
ons. It gives me much satisfaction to find that 
ou answer them in thesame way. You have 


the decisive step. I hope you will 


of gous | ellow-teachers to je w 
yom. ne Till this cep is taken both in historical 
and historical a - I cannot im- 


thoroughly 
the great difficulty or 
to be overcome.” 


Sample Copy of the History sent on receipt of Introduction price ($1.60). 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


toLbe held 


Fourth Year's Session “in‘ns* City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of bes 
15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to 
For further information address Ne. 7 


Prin. of the Boston School of | 
beg ane Prof. of Oratory 

, will open a 
mm A A.D. ursday, July 
School will send names. Excellent 
Beacon Street, Boston, 


board and rooms. Mass. 


AL 


THE BOSTON SG SoHOOL iF ORATORY : 


MOSES Ti 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “ oie, Gesture, and Speech. 


NOT 

Wl commence ite fourteenth year, October 
Two years’ and one year's courses. 

| Delsarte bytes of Ex —. Complete 


newest thought and 
TRUL BROWN, Prinetpal. 





FOR TEACHERS OF GRADED 
AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 
Aug. 1ith to Aug. 27th, inclusive. 


PRIMARY WORK. 


Mrs. N. R. BALDWIN, formerly 
hing ~G Maas., now of German- 


wn, 
INTERMEDIATE AND 
GRAMMAR WORK. 
|} Miss Kare Raycrort, former- 
ze uincy, Mass., now of Bos- 


ow SCIENCE. 
Hoy ha WILLIAMS, 


=i ct 


= Miss Minnie Swayze, formerly 
Instructor in Vessae Ce College,now 
of New York 


DRAWIN Ga. 


Prof. H. P. Smrra, Supt. of 
Drawing in Brooklyn Schools. 


. o> eeieen TRAINING. 
“2 sac] RD, Principal Ja- 
| maica (NY Y) Public Schools. 
Tuition for above course, $5.00. 


Excellent board from $3.50 to 
$4.00. Send for iarge circular. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 
W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, Queens Co., N. Y. 


“Chatauqua Summer Sessions. 


OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, JUNE 29th, 30th, and JULY Ist. 


July 10-31. “ TEACHERS’ RETREAT.” 


STUDY OF PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, LECTURES, ILLUSTRATIVE EX- 
ERCISES, ABLE INSTRUCTORS. 


July 10-Aug. 21. “SCHOOLS OF LANCUACES.” 


ys 
. 


Glens 


ay 


nn 


a 











gy: paws: and ocstion, 
to bes. re to ait reach, $5.00 











The following Reta are under the charge of capable and enthusiastic 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





'S EXC 
usr 44 
w® Teachers’ Bureau. Yap 


Poe Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
etc., to Colleges, Families and 


Churches. Also Bookkeepers, nographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business ; 
Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 


329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





PEST TEACHERS, assed 


vided for Families, Schools, and 


a Sa 
Skilled hers sup) = ed with F pay 
Boy egg 
00) ren 
School and Kindergarten Ma Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHOEN & CO., 


American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


American que Forocign 
Teachers Agency, 
(ntroduces to collars. § schools, tq 


fare eon beet es 
oo ends good schools to parents. Call 


“eee TOUTED Ton, 


23 Union Sauare, 8 ew York. 





NOTICE. 
We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 


a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Texas Teachers’ Agency. 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 


WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 





Rererences: C. W. Bardeen, § N. ¥, 
A. B. Watkins, Ph. D., Albany, N.Y. B. M. Baker. 
State Supt. Austin, Texas. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on on books numerous “ calle” for 


Ercasents. Prin "| Dpcctations "] “Guede 
ts, ne an 
Teachers wan pas, 

application bl teak. 


stamp for circular and 
A. Lov oon CO.. | MANAGERS. 





Ww. D. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
16 Astor Place, New York 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every State and 
HIS is an old and reliable ney and ep been un- 
usually successful in supplying teachers with po- 
sitions with teac 


“Your exactness and prompiness secured the Pro- 

of Natural Kelence in our Seney for Mr. 

Lear. Twelv: ve ven it 

to another man.” RK. H. TRiPP res't Central ye 

sity of lowa. Send for lication form and list of 
testimonials to LB. LA te be Maneser, 

Allentown, Pa. 





Inter-State Teachers" Agency. 
FRANCISCO, 





teachers: German, French, -Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Sanskrit, Hebrew, English 

roe = “ Ovi | onere uneurgames. opporcniieg te thon dering 
BRILLIANT GENERAL PROGRAM IN CONNECTION WITH. BOTH. Oftces a the Saat il prom eb bemerons 

Send for 8-Page Pamphlet. For full particulars, hotel accommodations, etc., address | "E¥, Cormeapondence wanted with & pultable 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. gees, D0. ke Adame, President Cornell University, 

ac 
SUMMER SCHOOL ee 

Se ———— schools 10 parents Mrs LF. ieee. ee 


Cook County Normal School, Normal Park, Illinois. 


THREE WEEKS—FROM JUNE 21st TO JULY 9th, 1886. 


For CIRCULARS SEND TO 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


WoRMAL PARE, DUINcIs. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
TENTH foenane ete — te August 6th. 





* OMB TEA: Instruction given in Nine also 
Music. Na one of omophy of besatiful and New 
For address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





RNDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 


Reliable Teachers 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges. Bkilled Fg a with Posltions. 
ood Schools Free to Parents. 
School soepery canget qn sold. School and 


E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 EK. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., 
New York City. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Can secure Bi maa ment for the summer ona 
guaranteed salary by addressing 








SELLICK, ROSS & CO., Albany, N. ¥ 














~ 





7 








wsay | VACATION EMPLOYMENT Isr 


- | positions that to work this Summer we 


2°b0., Rochester, B®. Y, 
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[ror. [poncwus on 


Toiet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer-fect/ re 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Serdially com _ 


mend to ladies and to the commu res 
the employment of your Pare‘ La Bll 
soap over any adulterated article. 








Is made from the choicest eAnae 
of stock, and contains a 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERIN 
therefore it is specially adapted fer 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








RH. MACY CO, = 


34th 8T., SEXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883, 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FAOTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IW 8 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74¢. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AN DCOMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNI8, CKCQUET 

ARCHERY, PITOH-A-RING, RING-TOES 

BATTLEDCKE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN- 
POGL, ETC., ETC. 





ORDERS BY MAIL bOR. ALL KINDS. OF 
GOODS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R, H. MAGY && GOs 





SOWER, POTTS & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Stendard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Cou in Two Boo 
pining Mental and Written. wasnt 


Brooks's Higher Eines 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Géometry and Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Rintsin 
Mi ery’s Nor. Uuton System of Indust: 





} How wat nD the slates sometimes 
are ! alf the banging and sfam- 
| ming that will ensue upon their being 
)tarned over by a whole room full of care- 
less eared And yet this might be 
remedied if the slates were only enclosed 
o ae Acme Adjustable Slate Cover, man- 

. Chas. F. Hammett, of 
” ‘Cornhill m. 


Teachers that wish to keep informed 
conce both the best and the latest 
that is said on the subject of education— 
theoretical and practical — will notice 

pleasure the announcement of two 
new tooks ee Lovell & Co., of 16 
— dng’ éw York. These books are, 
’s ‘* Education of Man,” translated 
by ‘Miss Josephine Jarvis, with a preface 
by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and ‘* Prac- 
exigt of Low in the hae wig tds 9 ms rove f 
ms in the Primary 
Grammar School No. 49, 
Yom ra 


New 
ater re the most astonishing | His 
results Have sey obtained. 

Many sehool committees, and others 
interested in the sale and exchange of 
“sere hn will be concerned im the an- 

ewatding tht Mr. Johu R. Anderson, 
er of his interest in 
the ovl- Book Co. to Mr. H. 

FT. Glander, — ont continue the busi- 
— under the same name, at the new 
and enlarged quarters, Nos. 66 and 68 
Duane 8t., New York. This location is 
very convenient to the trade, and both 
old friends and new will take pleasure in 
doing business with a house so well and 
favorably known. 


Originality, entertainment and instruc- 
tion are combined in the new Swinton’s 
advanced Readers, just issued by Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. ¥ i New 
York, and Chicago, end doubtless all teach- 
ers will be glad to avail themselves of the 
Publishers’ ba to send the complete set, 


consisting of First, Third, and 
Fourth Readers, for examination, at one 
dollar. The ices of thie differ- 


regular 
ent volumes may be found by consulting 
the advertisement in another column of 
the JOURNAL. 


Schools, colleges, academies, and similar 


institutions that have had business rela-| ‘ 


tions with the American School Institute 
of 7 East phn apne tat ote New York, 


have learned to expect prompt and efti- 
cient aidin securin tent insiruc- 
toxs ; and the latter have been fortu- 


nate in bes services of the management, 
Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., toward 
fnrding the best field for the individual 
abilities of skilled teachersin every branch 
of education. 


The old Smee Fall River Line to Bos- 
tor is. by all who wish to go to 
the East by the most comfortable, safest, 
and cheapest way. We notice that a large 
party of the League of American Wheel- 
men, Who hold their annual meeting in 
Boston this year, have selected this line of 
travel. Most of the teachers who go from 
New York and vicinity to Bar Harbor and 
Martha’s Vineyard to attend the Summer 
Institute also go by this route. The at- 
tendants are courteous, the table first- 
class, and the state-rooms—lighted by elec- 
tricity, are elegant and commodious. 
There is no wa in the middle of the 

night to take a train, but a full ni ao 
rest is obtained. Notwithstanding 
paramtages, the fare is as low as by any 
other lm Of course we advise our 
friends pat Bast to take the old reliable 
Fall River Line. 


oroughness of sommes: . 
cision of time, me, astention to tile dot 


r, there is no road so poh 
Run on its 


ao 

é@ Burlington route runs two trains 
beeen or Peoria and Kan- 

sas Une oy Atchison, making direct con- 


Pinca Tamale Fults Resp 
is zg eepers 
from Chicago hog ha to Topeka. 

See that your to the National 


egowe pe rg B eeting at To- 

read via eg &Q. R. R. from 
t at be ete of the at ov: 
a meni above 


agent in the ied ratroad or Canada. 


For further information conce the 





Lyte's Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


THE PUBLISHERS’_DESK. 








Five Thousand Dollars to any Charita- 
ble Institution, 


Ir It CANNOT BE Done AS [IT I8 STATED. 





Rochester, N. Y., Union and Advertiser. 

Friends of Ex-President Arthur are very 
much disquieted. 

Of course he is not going to die! He is 
in the hands of a very particular physi- 
cian. 

His doctor does not call it Bright’s Dis- 
ease! No, itis stomach disorder that he 
is suffering from now, and every few 
hours he takes a cold, and from time to 
time pre ered other 8 miptoms are developed. 
These ¢ public —o— mow 
= od —o 72 Belen: #, Diesen ye. 

sicians 2", eve ing t 
nl Mi ldll 1 can do for him i is beings Sous: 
eed is not so! 

This case is a prominent one because the 
General is an ex-president ; and yet there 
are thousands of farmers ‘quietly dying, 
in their farm houses, of deaundems symap- 
toms of Bright’s Disease, called by every 
other conceivable ot thousands of 
workmen, likewise dyi leaving 
less families ; hundr i] thousands in 
all walks of life who have sickened, re 
are likewise dying, helpless victims of 
powertann physicians. 

Eight years ago a very well-known 
gentleman was ut to enter upon large 
commercial transactions. His m 
adviser quietly dropped into his office one 
day, and toll confidential clerk that he 


he ought to settle up his business affairs at 
once ! 

That man is alive and well to-da 
he was given < e as incurable 
same disease that is killing 
Arthur! 

Our reporter met this gentleman yester- 
day, and in ro raaains about the Gener- 
al’s case, he said 

*- I will give $5, 000 to any charitable in- 
‘‘ stitution in the state of New York, to be 
‘designated by the editor of the New 

ork World, the editor of the Buffalo 

‘* News, and W. E. Kisselburgh of the 

‘* Troy Times, if Warner's safe cure (taken 

¥ poe os to my directions) which cured 

‘‘me eight years ago, cannot cure General 

‘*Chester A. Axvthur of bright’s disease 
‘*from which he is suffering.” 

‘“‘Now I want you to understand,” he 
said, ‘‘that we do not profess to make 
‘new kidney’s, but we do know from per- 
‘‘sonal experience dnd from the experi- 
‘*ence of many thousands of similar cases, 
‘* that we can stop the consumption of the 
“kidneys, Many a man has gone through 
‘life with one kidney a incon- 
‘*venience. Thousands Su have 
** lived a majority of their with one 
‘‘lung. They did not have a new lung 
‘made. We do not make new kidneys, 
‘*but if the kidney is not consumed too 
**much we can stop disease and prolong 
‘life if taken in time.” 

This offer comes from H. H. Warner, 
proprietor of Warner’s safe cure, of this 
city. 

Mr. Warner also said, ‘‘ My dear, sir, 
‘*there are governors, senators, le 
‘tial candidates, members of congress, 
‘*prominent men — women all over the 
**country, whom I personall y know, have 
**been cured of disease, such as General 
** Arthur suffers from, by our Warner’s 
*‘ safe cure, but owi to the ecireles in 
which they move, they do not care to 

ive public testimonial to the fact.” 
r. Warner is itterested in General 
Arthur’s case because he is y ac 
f | Quainted with him, and he says that it is 
ashame that any man should be allowed 
to die under the tion of old-fashioned 
werful catharties, which have no cura- 
ive effects, rather than that a modern, 
conceded specific for kidney disease, 
whose worth is acknowledged world-wide, 
should save him. 

ph you. doubt the efficacy of , Warner’ 8 
safe cure,” say the proprietors, ‘* ask your 
friends and neighbors about it. This is 
asking but little. They can tell you all 
you want to know.” 

“We have kept a standing offer before 
the public for four years,” says Mr. War- 
ner, *‘ that we will give $5,000 to any per- 
son who can suec dispute the gen- 
uineness, so far as we w, of the testi- 
—— we publish, and none have done | — 
it.” 


Were General Arthur 
ble to be left’ “in the 


Gensel 





cian,” he would use that great remedy, 


4 A LIBERAL OFFER. 


- at 


as many thousands of others have done, 

and got well. How absurd then for 

ple to say that eve tcan be done 
being done for the ex- 4 my yy when 

the one successful remedy in the world 

that has cured, or that can cure a case like 

his, has not been used by them. 


The Acme Adjustable Slate Gover 


Cheapest and Best Slate Cover Made. 





Buy Plain Fram the ** Acme Cover,” 
mbar toa note pee 
0 
Slate. Agents wanted ! Sen ular and 


Price List. CHAS. F. HAMMETT, 


#\ Cornhill, Boston, 





E9689 = RIP 


. PING. 


YED* 





Boston bose: 


Price List Sent Free. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


James M’ Creery & Co. 
Call attention to their very complete stock 
of Summer Goods, and the following 
; ee 5 French Foule, ain and ig ef 


7 ety of a Figured 
| Sion at 50c. per oo inch mal 
§ 75e. yard. 42-inch Stri and 
Pi n Camelette Suiti at 75c. per yard. 
The spots pects Oe wool, and are re- 
a = the prices ee > 
ers from part of the 
receive ee | aud prompt 


| Pifth Ave. cor. W. 14th 8 
New York. 





would be dead in three months, and that | special Lines: 





Country w 
attention. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
BROADWAY, Cor. llth STREET, 
New Yo: 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & 60., 

5 and 7 = Street, New _ 
47 North Eighth e Street, Philade 
43 North € les Street, Balti 

Clean and Reéefimish Dress Goods and 

Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
pping. 
oods received and returned by mail and cx- 

ress; also called for and delivered free within 

Nity limits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for i6c. 
A FELT TiIpyi 


And dper ted Embr: Silk to work it, for 20c. 

Florence “ Waste” Embr. Silk, 25c. per package. 

Tolga Satin, Plush and Velvet Pieces, for 25c. 
A for three 2c. stamps. 


Use to Use Fancy, Work erent, for 10c. 
An’ in tnis cdvertoement for 42-2c. (84e.) 
Address J. F. INGALLS. Ean Mess. 


NOVELTY RUC MACHINE. 


(Pat. Dec: 27,1881.) For making 
Kugs Tidies, Hoods, Mittens. a 


sean’ frs 


ee 
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Staweed Ri 
Add r 














oe publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23a Strect and Oth Ave-., 


x. 
It your oe — + ee it Beliaple Mowe 
_nahera 0A. B ScHooL JouRNAL 


— Sse ete: 


ar Teva A BICYCLE 
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For Liver 


THE SCHOOL 


Disorders 


And for all affections of the Stomaeh and Bowels, prompt relief and cure are afforded 
by the use of Ayer’s,Cathartic Pills, They easily correct slight derangements of these 
organs, and are of.incalculable benefit ip chronic cases. 


I have been using Ayer’s Pills, in my fami 
them un effective remedy for Constipation and 


these Pills in the house.— 


Peel ut 
a, 


, for over three years, and find in 
ndizestion. We are never without 


Grenier, 72 Hallst., Lowell, Muss. 
to Constipation and Nervous Headaches, caused 


haye been wis 
by Tndigeatio tad decangemen . ene ie. a taking xasioue kinds of mosicwe, 
v at are best. ‘Bhey have never failed to 
fy hp et 


tone longér, after 
medicine I have tried. — 


rs ie Wiad the safest.and best 


Aye’ 
plaint. 


Catharti 
I have never Known them fail to cure this 


1 am sure my retains its 


system 
the = of these Pills, than has been the case with any other 
. 8. Sledge, Weimar, Texus. 


medieine I ever used for Bowel Com- 
disorder. They have been 


peculiarly effective, in my family, in ajl cases of Liver 


And Stomach Troubles. 


Ayer’s Pills are prompt and mild in their action; they gently stimulate the liver, and 


always leave the bowelaiu 


a natural condition, Philip Caldwell, Beverly, Mass. 


After stxteen hours of intense suffering with Bitious Colic,I took Avyer's 
Cathartie Pills. In half an hour the pain iv my stomach and bowels subsided, and 
I quickly recovered. —R. S. Heathfield, 63 Chestnut st., Providence, R. 1. 


For nearly five vears I was a confirmed d Durin 
y re way ns ttehdes ce the Ph hed'no f 


of, this. time, my 
emesinted, and was unable to work. 


I tried various ~ 


the last three months 
ite, became pale and 
but found no relief 


I began taking Ayer’s Pills. A few boxes of this — = greatly improved 


» kestored m 
perfeethy. — 


Sa Apel 


Ayer’s Pills have cuyed a case of Chrow 


remedies, and had become a very serious 


hus created a sensation in this locality, —S, K. 


Por a number of years T was 
weak, nervous, had no appetite, and 
would bear. 
to use Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, and, at the 
ment effected a complete cure. — Jeremiah 


sang | troubled with Dyspepsia. 
were but few kinds of food my stomach 
After taking a number of remedes, without obtaining relief, I began 


liver and stomach to a bealthy condition, and my food 
t Lewis, 43 Main st., Lewiston, N. Y. 


lig Daspepsia. here, which resisted other 
iction. The cure is remarkable, and 

K. Jones, M. D., Brighton, Mich. 
T became 


dieting. This treat- 


nowt commence 
Styles, Fort Madison, Lowa. 


AYE R’ Sg SU@AR-COATED 
CATHARTIC 


PILLS, 


Prepared by Dx. Jd. C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 














Mire.. NEW YORK. *¢ 












GLAD: 


fees rrp he nw 
i 
aualty of foods and pn premiums as we. 








Sy en Se 


ing Lamps or Watch. Watch. Ko howe —— 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


TIDINGS TO TO ALL! 


Doe A fle creeper 
Vy Aapeey Now's your time to get ux 


NO HUMBUG 

Teas and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Decorated 

— or white Granite 





31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





FIN ANCIAL. 
INVESTORS faitrias, 37% 


of kan 
- B. Sige paper che 
wer. of ¢ 


as Woe aia 
GX [2 Frio Slo 


ane Amertean enn e 
ow: nay ee wr 
>, with bDranehes at esce 


kota. ° M Sees 
k nd inp pee py and Guar 
anita. Al eS ke nture Bonds (obli 


















< os the Company), wip te ears, ety ¥ Bh 

N.Y. Weiss tise nd of cin 

per a 2reLges. 
Es. Gousha. ‘assau sc. Ne xX. 





ED for 


BOOK AGENTS W 


4 





or LIVING 


, pairs Dn Geese ers 
umor and pathos. 








PEOPLE'S LINE. 


TEAMEBS- 
DREW A. AND DEAN RICHMOND. 





TEACHERS WANTED|* 


the summer vacation to introduce 
our new and line of school books 
to the school boards and into the schools of 
ae county. Liberal terms,.to live men. 
Address JOHN E, A & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ve |HASY EXPERIMENTS. 


Send 40 cents in stamps to G. D. Lind, Danville, 
Hendricks Co., Indiana, and get free by mail, a 
book of over 100 pages, describing over 300 ex- 
periments in Physics and Chemistry, all of which 
may be performed at a cost net exceeding $5.00 
and the majority of which may be performed ata 
cost of a few cents.and a little time and labor. 


BOORS FOR ‘ 
School Libraries. 
We now. ae zeady to 








wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on enc ation 

books 


a Seaieve De 
h prices. This list is 
probably the best went sedtchicn of the atte rande, 
oat erndnd mans oA p of the reader, 
also classified into 


A new 
pe tive —— is in active pre 
ed | ation. We will make liberal terms. Aa. 


L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Publishers, 25 Clinton P1., N. Y. 





a 








EYE BELL piel 
ithe, Farms ie 





VANDUZEN & TIFT. 


‘*Wuat becomes of men whe deceive 
their fellow men ?” asked a Sunday-schoo! 
teacher of her class.” “They ose the 
confidence of good Se jo — the | 
rompt answer. well, indeed 
Row, what becomes be f the women who | 
do the same thing ?” The question stum 
the class for a minute, and then a 
girl piped out : “ They usually catches the 
man for a husband, mum.” 


A POPULAR minister was asked how it 
was possible for him to preach a new ser- 
mon every Sunday, year after year, and 
to find something new to say. ** Doesn’t 
it give you a good deal of thought and 
trouble?’ ‘‘ Oh, no,” was the reply ; it is 
a mere matter of habit. My sermons have 
never kept me awake five minutes.” ‘‘Ab,” 
said the other, ‘‘ that, then, is probably 
the reason why they don’t keep other 
people awake, either.” 


Some lady visitors were going through 
a om re under the escort of a super- 
intendent he came to a room. in which 
three women were sewing. *‘ Dear me !” 


vicious-looking creatures ! Pray, what 
are they here for?’ ‘‘ Because they have 
have noother home. This is our sitting- 
room, and they are my wife and two 
daughters,”’ blandly answered the super- 
intendent. 


‘““WHEN a dog is kept in a yard in 
winter, it is easy to give a tramp ‘a cold 
bite,’” said waggish y in his last letter 
to his friend Larry. 


A GENTLEMAN of color—the artist who 
paints fiery sunset scenes. 


‘** SHE 1s a beautiful m,” says a gush- 
ing lover. We are glad to hear it. It 
does not harm a young woman to be well 
versed, 


Wuart is the difference between a God- 
dess of Liberty and a detective? One is 
always on the dollar and the other always 
on the scent, 

IMPORTAN'’. 
When on ra visit or leave New York City, ar 
Carriage Hire, and 
otel, opposite Grand 


> seams fitted up at acostof on: 
rs, at $1 and upwards per 


mittion do! . Euro- 
pon Pian. Elevator. Restaurant supplied witt 
be best. Horse cars, sieses and elevated 

road a ve better for 


to epots. 
less ry &, atthe Grand Union Hotel than e' 
ny other clase hotei in the city. 


AN artist in black—A designing widow. 


Wuart is the difference between a Catho- 
lic sister and a Catholic woman? Nun. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
ways be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. | it 
bing | the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
all CURES WiND COLIC ana 4 is the BEST Bi 
POR DISERECEA. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 


A SWELL affair—The soap bubble. 


In Siam the cats have their tails 
banged. In this country the entire cat is 
banged. 


Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites. For Pulmonary 
Troubles. J. T. McFau., M.D., Anderson, 
5. C., says : “I consider Scott’s Emulsion 
one of the best preparations in the mar- 
ket for Pulmonary Troubles.” 


AND now Chicago claims that pork is a 
brain food, being a product of thousands 
of Western pens, 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
LP we reliable. Relieves Coughs, Coids and 
ns ef the Throat and Lungs. 


WHEN a oe is in everybody’s mouth 
he — hn a high appreciation of 
the popular 


@Glenn’s Sulphur Seap neals and beautifies, 250. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, Bo 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 500. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops care in 1 Minute, 250. 


THE Georgia boy who wrote to Santa 
Claus for a pony : * Poscrip—If he 
is a mule please ty his behine legs.” 

CoveGHixe, with interludes of w 
sneezing are heard in all public 


body ought ». know the and that 1s 
Hale’s Honey of pa FB absolute 


immediate cure | 
For mic by all drugglsts af 200, 60c-t 50c. and $ - 
Boavs butter—A goat without horns. 


L_ 





COMMITTEEMAN : “‘ What animal is the 
most capable of attaching itself to man?” 
Head of the class: ‘‘ The leech, sir.” 
PILES. returns. ryt at 3 \ 
learn a amie 
free, by Cc. N. 78 Hessen et. N. 


one of the visitors whispered, ‘‘ what | tree. 


Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrifle sufferings 6n- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and thelr grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


’ 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
in eradiceting every form of Serofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 


doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. 1. HOOD &00., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Doliar 


CURE 't#:- DEAF 


Peck's hens Eegeoves THES + Drom pagtecs 
a, and perform 
co Always in position, > “Triste te 
and comfortable to wear. All conversation and 
even. Ww beard iy. We refer to those ue- 
(ng them. 4 for iDustrated book with testimonials 


FP. HISOOX, 453 Broadway. N. ¥. Mention this paper 








Hoyoun iys¢ sie, NC EC QMPFANY or NEW 
y 119 Broadway. Sixty-fifth 
January, 1886. 


aT — ° $3,008,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund, S.C 11.687 60 
peneeee See Capes Losses and Claims, ST7R.4X3 OR 
Net Surplus, 1 227 806 Ww 


CASH ASSETS, “¥7,018,116 «8 


MMARY OF ASSETS, 
OP45.705 OV 
Bonds & Mt'gages, being ist lien on R’lEs’t 887,550 00 
Datted Sane tocks (market value), 2,578.390 00 


R. Stocks & Bonds,(m'ket value) 1,422,550 00 
State & 5 Oey Bonds, (market value), ee 


ks, foute at on demand, 192 850 60 

insesest @us on ist 97,156 62 
Premiums uncollected ain ft or — SPR 900 89 
Real Estate, 1272.6 O33 77 
TOTAL. 87.618, 018,116 ‘8 


% B. GREEXE, ? Cuas. J. Mantix, Pres. 
L. Breztow, > As't Sec’s. a A Hearn, Vice-Pres. 
Ea. Sxow, Jr.) J. H. Wasnpurs, V.P. & Sec 


New York, January 12th, 1886, 


WILSONIA 








100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Bolt. 


The most successful appli in the world fo. 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia 
Rheuma aty 7 Asthma 
Dyspepsia, Diseases of Liver, Kidneys and {Piece 


tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all troubles arit 
ing from insufficient and impure blood, 


6 Oo ofop 


CX 
toi. 7a i Eas 





TNBOLES tor curing Cold Feet, Rhev- 
matism in the feet and ankles, BS elling, Prickling " 
and other conditions caused by feeble circulation. 


NEW ERA Bicctro-Regeetie PLASTER. 


WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE Co, 
™ 626 Baoapwar, New Yous, 





Musica! far ecunding & b'gbiy satisfac- 
tesy Belteter Schools, Charches.cic. 


MENEELY & CO. Fre ae 
WEST TROY, XN. ¥: 1826. 
Description and prices op application. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
more Paait, tr caom 
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RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


REQUA’S WRITING MOVEMENT TABLETS. 


Designed to Produce Free-Hand Writing in Primary Classes. 


A practical method of acquiring correct penholding, ease and rapidity of wenee, 
so arranged as to guide the hand without preventing ree movements. Can be 
with any series of*writing books 


These Tablets have already been used with much success in the Training Depart- 
ment of the Normal College of the City of New York. 


PRICE, {2 CENTS EACH. 
Special terms made on class supplies. Sample copy sent, postpaid on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
wWwew “‘York,¥ibeoston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New 


Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Element 
Barnes’ Complete 


The object in view in the 
which, after all, is the Truest y- 


Geography. 
eography. 1.3830 
tion of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


Cloth, & .60 
oe 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPIIY. 


Great attention has been paid to the 


Maps. 
Sher age See wanes er nane a Areas, is an im 


which form answers to q 
of the 
Stand 


ns, especially those 
cities, aig engraved: ye 

Time, Com Latitu 

Areas, Elevations, and Tem sampes Heads 

fn reed a “given time b o- ie of ner, High: | ‘Tn 
vel ven time or steamer. 


ee Routes are all shown. 








Map paoming, combined with Comparative 
it feature of the book. Syn- 
opsis, T Reviews and age les- 
sons are eS Sate each chapter. — 
Bulletin of Rece:t Discoveries 
as to a unique and valuable feature. It i is 
unt ei. ends a ep aly Fy 
n the Ppe x are given Areas, ions, 
cuntains Length of Rivers, 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., Publishers, NEW YORK and: CHICACO. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 


FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JosEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss EL1izaBeru P. PEABODY. 
Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


Handsomely 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Tasmecntet of Lessons 
in the Pri of G mag A School No. 49, New York o —The Human 
Pupil’s Edition, 36 cents. Part Il—The A Reader, price 20 cents. 


Body, 
Fame I1J—Lessons in Plants, price $1.00. 

R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, says of the methuds used in this school :—“ The results 
whatever their merits, were certain ing. The intellectual drill of the children was abso- 
tutely perfect. There was so ng almost preter-natural in the readiness with which they 
answered every question that was tothem. They exploded as soon as they were touched : and 
their answers were Suyese ae definite and exact as if they had been revised by a committec of law- 
yers or mathematicians" it the books and learn how it is done. 




















Through sleepi ¢ —_—__—_—- —_——_— ————— Ha 
car daily, NEW J} ~~ sinnesrour RSE PAUL \ 2a, chaire MI Riaplon ale 
YORK to st. {~~ WSC ON AF fh \ gies 
LOUIS, NEW fu 1 8 TA ae , ‘ ay 
YORK to CHICA- Wore od ae a IcH N 
Go, and BOSTON Y matin Bhaceass Prairie du 
to ST. LOUIS. ~~. a a, Sa % 
TN Aw aie 
RECLINING sesF 809 3 cH x 
CHAIR CARES i ee be areal? A er ‘ 
FREE are run be. [- “ager ann aa een 0» a os &% 
tween CHICAGO [Sita Oh hu’ a, i eA ee 
AND KANSAS Spied) MIN ae ee a ’ 
CITY, and st. [> ee Go xX Pes, for 3° /2 TO 
LOUIS and KAN- f... « . ay ~ Fi - A tn I we 
SAS CITY on all Pa of Yrrouff ¢ fs’ " la NOIWRATY 
i < a £ < ~% x ‘i 
trains, A re. eos 2 Oe oe on aera 
Connections all e ’ soe Pin T 
made in Union De- {u,, 
pots. No transfers. | wiss6 u® {| Nee” ASH ROUTE 
Round trip tickets* 
to To ka sold at all ey Benstene at Single Fare. Lewes wat ang ubove | 
that the grea t Wabash is ost direct route for Topeka from Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
the East, on aay oy A thus tables and all other information from 
¢. J. FOWLER, E.P.A J.D. McBEATH N.E.P.A. ¥F. A. PALMER, G.A.P.D. 
8. McCL ETA. 290 Washington Street, Boston, 109 Clark Street, Chicago, 
or South Merrick St. P Pa. fass. Tilinoi ». 


A. M. BRACKENRIDGE, C.P.A. | F. CHANDLER, G.P. & T.A. | H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E.A* 
Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 323 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. |\ TEX T.BOOKS|: 


Young Folke’ ‘Folke’ Speaker. 
Adapted to chiidien ranging from'ten years old | Astronomy—Assaying—Botany 
The Calculus—Chemistry—Drawing 





Ad Pe oa be Idren rangin from ten years old 

, lis “i ther ond Suited to every oc- 
+ Oh in w the little ones are called upon to 
take part. 


Young Folke’ Dialogues. Electricity —Geometry—Mathematics 
cant conta a wide va et j Sora Peart simple Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 


st vol of ihe 


Engineering—Steam Engine—Architecture, 
dc. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


“ Without exception, this is the best boo 
kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Spri: 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 


This book contains ehoice headings eS*necite- | JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
tions, cS Ey wants of children from ten to of Catalogues and specimen 


‘*We can commend this work with confiden 
ascalculated to elevate and = 
those for whom it is design 
cation, Boston, Mass. 

The above books sold L. 4 all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
O. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 





benais it: | WH EHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
to any series of Geographies. 
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by Ghourantie of Bost dhace 
(GOLD m MEDAL. *83. strongest 
sabacic LEONE D 
Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, ~ ae 
Size uniformly 54x68 inc mounted on 
©.0th, rollers, colored and varnished. Send 
Teachers’ Provident Association. for list and prices. 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York. " 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Commissions Given. | » pron S SCOOL, SUEEEE OD. 





Address A. 8, BUSH, Secretary 
753 Broadway, New Yor, 


J A. BoYLe, 
OHN 
15 Bromfield Gineet Heston. 





Teachers and School Officers are Requested to Send for Specimen Pages 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


An explanation eS the Constitution of the United 


9 a Ll youns people, and 


States, written 
suited to the needs of schools. By Apna Laurens Da 
Introduction Price, $1.00. 


THE INTER-STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston, 30 Franklin Street. 


Chicago, 185 Wabash Ave. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS. 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR saat eeain.o 


“We do amiss to spen 
and Greek as might be learned 
enoph ‘Anabasis, each to Lg h 
on’s c) _ 
Clark’s Practical and 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's A 
al Manesca’s French 


iy aly eg PL and delightfully , HL Stes ear. ”—MILTO: 


much seomnabio Latin 


er’s I " Gospel of : o st. John, ana 


Sregeuss i ‘, am adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, 1,10. 
8 American 


Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoe 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





A MAN 


Who is unaquainted with the Geography of 
this wages - Ang the = 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation 
to all principal lines East and West, at initial and 
terminal constitutes the most im it 
mid-con link in that system = ugh 
amapanbation which ee and facilitates travel 
and traffic between cities of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts. It is also the prose rnd best route 

to and from points East, Northeast and South- 
east, and corresponding points West, Northwest, 

and Southwest, 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal se- 
curity afforded bya solid, thoroughly ballasted 
road-bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, 
substantially built —— and bridges, ro 
stock as near ection as human skill cas 
make it, the saf ee | of | Ft buffers, 

es and air-brake3,and tha 
Ey which ey the practical ay of 
ll its trains. Other speci pee this route are 
Sap ES 
pots, a © unsurpasse.i comforts and luxw 
of its Passanger Equipment. 


The Fast ress Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Co Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth 
and Atchison are composed of well ven 
poe upholstered Day Coaches, Magnificent 
lace Sleepers of the latest design, and 
Cars, in which elabora’ 
cooked meaisare leisurely eaten. Between 

ant Atchison are also run 
Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and padi A between 

and Minneapolis and St. connections 
are made in Union jon Depors for « or al polatein the 
Territories and British vinces. Over this route 
Fast Express Trains are run to the watering 

summer resorts, picturesque locali 

and fishing grounds of Iowa 
pales Se mee desirable route to 
— rich wheat,fields and pastoral lands 


aH 





of interior 
Still another DIRECT a via Seneca and 


Kankakee, has been 0; $7 - Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, 
Kansas Minneapolis and St. Paul and inter- 
mediate its. 


—- oe ied intoemetien see ent Fol 
rt) as as tickets, a’ princi 
Ticket Offices in the Uni hited States and 3 


or by add: 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 


Pres’t & Gen'l M’g’r, Gen’l T’k’t & Pass. Ag’t. 
CEIICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & (60.8 


SERIES OF apy way Reta wae ag 
Huxley’ 's Lessons in 








Gcikie’s Lessons in in Physical | nial be sam 1.10 
Roscoe's oes & rp Ng. ~~. SS 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course 0: . Chemistry...... ° 

Jevon's Elemen Lessons in Logic........ 40 
§ ’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy. 1,25 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 


CHILDREN’S {a Kyi M. B. C. Siade. 
ew my Rn Tableaux. 


Bencols,Kinderparte ackboard a nxercipes, ete tor P Uo Primary 
EXHIBITION pas’. By Mp. h%. B.C. Sader 
I 


1 Re oy mmo 
Grammar, and High Scho. 1 vol., 16mo, boara 


Price, 50 cts. 
a By Marion Wirtena 
new ; orice, 50 


— taio! _ Motion Songs, 
DIALOGUES. 
27 Dialogues, 





THE ‘N By C. M. Barrows. 
1 vol., yt new and origina); 


UAL OF bg a EXERCISES. 
By Samuel W. Mason. 8 Super winged Boston Schools. 
1 vol, 16mo ; 

NATIONAL KIN RGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. Written and Cotiected by Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, 47 of National Kinde en Norma! 
1: stitute, W ton, D.C. 1 vol., boaras; 

ES AND PANTOMIMES. For 

omen ana oe with 

POPULLE AMUSEMENTS. For 8 
Home, with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 1}6mo, 

° any: the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 


HENRY 4 YOUNG & CO., 
5 Franklin 8t. , Boston. 





THE BEST MUSIC 
FOR SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, TEM. 
PERANCE SOCIETIES. 

During Vacation and the come Hours of Sum- 
mer, Teachers and Directors will do well to exam- 
ine and select from our at * ota! new books: 
lection of —. of 


songs for the hig aes. Oz. 
rving Emerson and 0. 


Song arma cn, is a carefully 
made instruction book for teaching the 
notes, 


practical and able men, and is full of 
Fg ma ba ~~ and songs. Book 1, 


50cts. ; Book 

Cems for Little Singers, °s son nad 

Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest and 

ne books for little children. 30 cts.; 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS we call attention to 


it) by J. H. 
Son of Promise, Romney a Hew. 


offman, s ouuptiens of the ft pa ability. 


nw new Sunday School music. 

Emerson and 

om g Worshi We sherwin, is al- 

ready used is of approved excellence. 
35ets.; $3 

THE aes SONG.HERALD, by J. 

oC. Soe Woe” brigntest and best of Temperance 

se 35 ta $3 An 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C.'H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





ASH For ‘Becks of —-~4 Description. 


J. WEEDON 
Wholesale Deaier’ in School & Subscription Books. 
25 Chambers Street, N 


Ci ~~ ——— = ll 











PERRY & C2 ‘Pens. 


Fine. 
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